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IMPORTANT PURCHASES 


To most people, the purchase of a diamond ring is an event of a lifetime. 
But to business, important purchases are a daily occurrence. 


For example, approximately a million dollars each working day are spent by 


American Cyanamid Company's Purchasing Department to obtain the 
materials, equipment and services to carry out its operations. It buys more 
than 2,500 different raw materials alone, the total of which amounts to 
hundreds of millions of pounds. 

Carrying out these daily purchasing functions efficiently requires the close 
cooperation of hundreds of sources of suppiy, both here and abroad. These 
sources of supply are among Cyanamid’s valuable assets. For they serve the 
company dependably and efficiently, and by constantly working to improve the 
quality of their products and the standard of their services, they are helping 


Cyanamid give increasingly better service to industry and the public. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPAN 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N': 
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You can't vote yourself security 


HE GERMANS TRIED IT—and lost their nation. 
The Russians tried it—and made them- 
selves slaves. 


You'll notice that security is always offered in 
return for your vote—‘‘just a vote of confidence, 
so I can get for you what you want.” So the 
farmer votes for tax-free co-ops or guarantee of 
profits, the worker votes for a union boss he 
never saw, the businessman votes for a subsidy 
or cost-plus government contract. 


And for every inch they advance toward 





security, they retreat a mile toward regulation 
that is next to servitude. 


But there is a way to enjoy security in America 
(and only in America, by the way). That is, to 
make yourself something the world must have— 
a skillful farmer, a productive worker, a sound 
businessman. In this country it is true that the 
more value you add to the world and the more 
you add to the world’s goods, the more you will 
be paid in return. That is security with self-respect 
—the only kind of security Americans want. 
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PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 














THIN WOOD LAYERS USED IN PLYWOOD ARE UNWOUND 
FROM HUGE FIR LOGS WITH A SPECIAL KNIFE. WHIRLING 
A LOG AGAINST THIS KNIFE SLICES OFF A RIBBON OF WOOD 
A MERE FRACTION OF AN INCH THICK AND MILES LONG. 
CLEAN, HIGH-SPEED SLICING WITHOUT SPLINTERING IS 
ASSURED WITH KNIVES MADE BY B-W’SATKINS SAW. 
FORGED FROM LONG-WEARING ALLOY STEEL, 
ATKINS’ VENEER KNIVES ARE SPECIALLY 
HONED TO A FLAWLESS 
RAZOR EDGE. 







LAST YEAR, 
ORGANIZED RED CROSS 
VOLUNTEERS DONATED OVER 
16/2 MILLION HOURS OF SERVICE 
-~- AN AVERAGE OF 45,000 HOURS 
DAILY. SUCH A CONTRIBUTION OF 
TIME AND WORK IS VITAL TO 
CARRYING OUT THE VAST RED 
CROSS PROGRAM. EQUALLY VITAL 
IS YOUR CONTRIBUTION IN DOLLARS, 















BeDYOVERDRIVE REDUCES 







sie ctemmenenmee | ENGINE VIBRATIONS SO%! 


| HELP YOUR FELLOW MAN. EVEN IN THE SMOOTHEST- RUNNING AUTO ENGINES, MOVING PARTS 
-—~_ ARE FORCED OUT OF BALANCE AS SPEED INCREASES. THIS CAUSES 
VIBRATION. TESTS SHOW B-W OVERDRIVE TRANSMISSION ELIMINATES 
HALF THIS VIBRATION BY CUTTING ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 30% IN 
ge Tiny CRUISING RANGES. IT ALSO REDUCES WEAR, SAVES GAS. OVERDRIVE 
ane” IS MADE BY B-W’S WARNER GEAR FOR 10 MAKES OF NEW CARS. 
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.. HELPING ENGINES LEADA _ \ i | Age A PRODUCTION 
-BALANCED LIFE...GIVING A - a . \ ) Load 
R GULP TO MACHINES THAT 


E LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 


EXAMPLE: (9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
IT - BVERY 


OUT OF 1OFARMS 
-W/ EQUIPPED MACHINES. 


CLEA AN A il NEw TEST, 
FABRICS “GLOWING® WITH RADIOACTIVE 
BACTERIA ARE LAUNDERED IN HOME 
WASHERS. MEASURING THE FABRICS 

_ WITH A RADIATION COUNTER 

BEFORE AND AFTER WASHING, 
TELLS HOW WELL THE MACHINE 
REMOVES BACTERIA-LADEN SOIL. 
THROUGH THE USE OF SUCH 
SCIENTIFIC TESTS, B-W’S NORGE 
HAS ACHIEVED THE SUPERIOR 
CLEANSING ACTION OF 

ITS FAMOUS TIME -LINE t)) 
AUTOMATIC WASHER. : 
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IRLD'S CHAMPION COAL MINER / 
DRE THAN 4 TIMES FASTER THAN ANY OTHER 
DUNTRY, AMERICA MINES COAL ... DOES IT WITH 
NCHINERY LIKE THIS SHUTTLE CAR. THIS DEVICE 
BUILT THIGH-HIGH TO FIT LOW-ROOFED TUNNELS. 

4HEAVY DRIVE WHEELS, POWERED THROUGH 

METS AND JOINTS MADE BY B-W’S MECHANICS 

IRSAL JOINT DIVISION, IT LUGS 8 TONS 

PONCE... UNLOADS ITSELF 

DSECONDS. 


Tons AM 


TO CLEAR DRIFT-CHOKED 
RAILYARDS FASTER, THIS NEW 
RHINE SWALLOWS THE SNOW. INSIDE, 
RNS THIS SNOW INTO WATER WITH 
DING SPRAY-- AT THE RATE OF 
rh. INS A MINUTE. A 19,000 GALLON 
, STORES THE WATER FOR LATER. 
PING. TO ASSURE STEADY POWER, 
ED CHAIN DRIVES FROM B-W’S - 
E CHAIN WHIRL THE ROTORS THAT 
ew THROUGH HEAVY DRIFTS AND 4 
PCOOP THEM IN. - 


ee oe.” en ce” MELTED SNOW 
i eeciee "1 al — hy. it BEING DUMPED 
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These units form BORG- WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: aTKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
‘INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 














The March of the News 





Fair and warmer. Spring was in the 
air over Washington ... The cherry- 
blossom season was at hand . . . Baseball 
deals got almost as much attention as 
politics on newspaper front pages... 
Congressmen were beginning to think 
about a spring vacation... It was a 
gentle time of year. 

For the new people at the White 
House, it had been a sort of rough win- 
ter . . . Now, suddenly, things looked 
brighter to them . . . Congressmen, call- 
ing on the President and his staff, com- 
mented on how agreeable they found 
everybody . . . Mr. Eisenhower told his 
own visitors there is a day-by-day in- 
crease in the co-operation he gets from 
Congress. 

But politics and weather are uncer- 
tain propositions in Washington .. . 
There were ample signs that the Presi- 
dent’s troubles in Congress were not 
over . . . They might be just beginning 
. . . Winter was breaking up—but it 
could lead to an uncomfortably warm 
spring. 


State of the union. At his news con- 
ference last week, President Eisenhower 
covered an unusually broad range of 
subjects . . . He discussed everything 
from war to taxes in a meeting with re- 
porters that lasted nearly three quarters 
of an hour . . . Here, paraphrased, are 
some of the things he said— 

e Korea: This is war, said Mr. Eisen- 
hower. 

Officially it still bears the designation 
Harry Truman gave it—a “police ac- 
tion” . . . But, observed Mr. Truman’s 
successor, when American soldiers are 
called up in a draft, fighting as they 
are, suffering casualties, it must be 
called war. 

Of course, he went on, it is not war in 
the sense that you have a clear objec- 
tive . . . and go out for a major and 
positive victory . . . There are various 
kinds of war, and some are little more 


than police actions—but he would still 
call it war. 

e Taxes: Everybody wants to cut Gov- 
ernment revenues before cutting expendi- 
tures, he said ... He would like to do it 
in the opposite order . ..-There might be 
certain tax revisions—but we shouldn't 
think primarily of reducing revenues until 
we reduce expenses... It means tough 
going for a while, but, once we are on a 
sound basis, then taxes can come down. 

e Russia: The one subject occupying 
the attention of the world above all oth- 
ers, said the President, is speculation 
about the meaning and significance of the 
change-over in the Kremlin—what it 
means to us . . . So far as he is concerned, 
he sees no change. 

Actually, all he knows about the in- 
tentions of the new Soviet Government is 


what he reads in the papers . . . Expres- 
sions of intent to seek peace have been 
coming from the Kremlin . . . They are 


welcome to the extent that they are #n- 
cere. 

e Atom: Mr. Eisenhower think _ there 
ought to be a wider understanding in 
our country of the power of this weapon 
—of its limitations and everything. 

e Segregation: The President said he 
would look into a report that schools at 
some military posts are closed to Negro 
children . . . Then he observed: Wher- 
ever federal funds are involved, he 
doesn’t see how any American can justify 
—legally or morally—any discrimination 
among our own citizens for any such 
factors as race or religion. 


Another boom. J. Edgar Hoover re- 
ported last week on crime in America. 
. . . It is booming . . . More major of- 
fenses were committed in 1952 than ever 
before. 

Said the No. 1 G-man: 

“Statistics show that a major crime was 
committed every 15.5 seconds in 1952. 
... One crime was committed for 
every 76 persons in the population.” 
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Telephone users 
benefit from new 
engineering triumph! 


e® 


Shown here is part of a new process 
just developed by Western Electric 
engineers for producing one kind of 
telephone wire ... the kind that 
connects your telephone to lines in 
the street. For the first time, steel 
wire is coated with copper, lead and 
brass in one continuous operation 

on a mass production basis. 


So what? 


Well, the wire made this way is 
smaller, stronger, better . . . is less 
expensive to produce and maintain. 
That’s important when you 

consider that the Bell System uses 
over 300,000 miles of it in one year. % 
It’s a real saving, and another reason 
why the price of telephone service 

has gone up so much less than other 
things you buy. 


Supplying dependable telephone 
equipment at the lowest possible 

cost is our job in the Bell System. 
We've been at it now for over 70 years. 


Technically speaking, 25 strands of steel 

wire .033 inches in diameter travel together in 

parallel for 850 feet from supply spool to take- 

up reel. In tanks along the way, copper, lead and 
brass are deposited electrolytically in one uninter- 
tupted operation. Now, machines like this can do a 
job that formerly required many separate operations. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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ashington Whispers 








[What appears on this page ts reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Tito’s Dream: No. 1 Communist . . . Tax Chief Clears 
Rules With Congress . . . President Wants More Aides 


Marshal Tito indicated to Winston 
Churchill that he has a low opinion 
of Russia’s Georgi Malenkov as a 
Communist leader. Tito feels that he 
himself, with his non-Russian brand 
of Communism, might become the 
No. 1 Communist of the future. 


x = S 


The Yugoslav Marshal gave hints to 
high British officials that he feels the 
time may be approaching when Yugo- 
slavia can chip Albania off the edge of 
Russia’s Communist empire. 


* & & 


It will be 1954 before the British are 
turning out jets of a type superior to 
the Russian MIG-15s, built around 
the jet engines that Britain sold to 
Russia in 1946. The Russian aircraft 
that shot down a British military 
plane were powered by engines of 
British design. 


x * * 


Georgi Malenkov is angling for a 
meeting with President Eisenhower in 
order to get a truce in the “cold war.” 
Malenkov’s need at home is for time 
to consolidate, just as the Commu- 
nists in Korea needed time to rebuild 
their battered forces. Eisenhower is 
going to be in no rush to arrange a 
political truce so that the new Russian 
dictator can grow stronger. 


xk 


V. M. Molotov, No. 3 in the Russian 
hierarchy and strongly anti-Ameri- 
can, is to keep China policy in his 
hands. Molotov has handled the Chi- 
nese ever since the start of war in 
Korea, shaping a policy aimed at con- 
tinued war with the fighting done by 
Chinese but without a gain in strength 
for China. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower is not biting, as yet, 
on a multibillion-dollar plan for 
making key U.S. cities impregnable 
against bomber attack. The means of 
successful defense are coming into 
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sight, but cost of producing the needed 
weapons and manning of them runs 
into very big figures. 


ie 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in Europe, is disturbed 
by the ammunition shortage in that 
part of the world and has been trying 
to do something about it. 


ok Se 


The White House is somewhat upset 
and surprised at the tendency among 
Republicans in Congress to get into 
tangles that interfere with the Presi- 
dent’s timetable for action. 


xk * 


C. E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
still is having some trouble finding 
men of the kind he wants for a num- 
ber of top jobs in the defense estab- 
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lishment. It is going to be necessary 
to dip below top reaches of industry 
to get some of the needed executives, 


x * 2 


The President feels that he needs mor 
assistants to help with the load of 
work at the White House. There di. 
ready are four of these assistants a 
work on liaison with Congress alone. 


x « ¢ 


It turns out that the decision to sup- 


‘port butter prices at 90 per cent of 


parity was the decision of Ezra Ben. 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, and not 
a White House decision as many had 
supposed. He called in representatives 
of the dairy industry and asked them 
to decide on the level of:supports for 
him, considering the interests of the 
U.S. as a whole. The decision wa 
that what was good for the dairy in- 
dustry was also good for the U.S. 


xk * 


T. Coleman Andrews, the man who 
runs the country’s tax system, is clear- 
ing new rules and regulations with 
Colin Stam, staff chief of the Joint 
Committee on Taxation in Congress. 
Throughout Government, emphasis is 
on close working arrangements be- 
tween the executive and Congress. 


xe =< 


Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the 
Navy, is being pushed by events into 
a first-class political battle over the 
future of large-size aircraft carriers. 
The Air Force, cautiously at the start, 
is beginning to build up a new attack 
against the aircraft carrier as a bast 
for strategic and tactical bombing 
except in antisubmarine work. 


x * * 


Marine and Navy aviators are pic- 
tured as “seething” over the second- 
ary role being assigned to them in 
Korea, where the Air Force is in con- 
trol of air operations. While Air Force 
has run up 27 jet aces, the Navy and 
Marines have yet to get their first. 
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Some little things 


maké a big difference! 


For instance, take the nylon line this sportsman is using. 

Its strength and pliability add trout to his creel . . . 

and make nylon a versatile fibre for hundreds of other uses. 
Also, take the cigarettes you smoke. They stay fresh because 
of a little cellophane wrapper. 





Both of these little but important things have one factor 

in common. Sulphuric acid is an essential ingredient in 

their manufacture. Last year alone, one of the many chemical 
divisions of National Distillers Products Corporation 
produced more than 17,000,000 gallons of this acid. 





Sulphuric acid is widely used in many industrial fields. 

It helps to produce vital explosives for both industry and 
defense . . . and many of the fertilizers that improve our 
farmers’ crops are compounded with Sulphuric acid. 





Although its output is sizable, the manufacture of this one chemical 
represents only a single phase of the company’s operations. Other varied 
activities include the production of petro-chemicals, solvents, and inter- 
mediate and finished chemicals. Continuing product research and a vast 
timberland conservation program are also among the company’s projects. 

These activities are in addition to National Distillers long established 
business as one of the country’s leading distillers of alcoholic beverages, 
The company sponsors, among others, the famous brands listed below. 
All are painstakingly created from the finest ingredients and carefully 
measured against highest quality standards. 

This policy of product diversification forecasts an even greater future 
for National Distillers Products Corporation. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


bay GRAND-DAD - OLD Saas OLD CROW - PM- OLD SUNNY BROOK - GILBEY’S GIN - HILL and HILL- BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD- OLD HERMITAGE 
Od Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof 
Bellows Pastners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies 





Tape opens corrugate) 


...and whisks through scor 


DIP! Just lift the tape tab on the side of the container the number of store ‘‘carry out’’ boxes is doubled. 

® and zip—this super-strong “‘Scotch”’ Brand tape Developing such new ideas, new techniques with 
cuts through the tough corrugated stock from the in- tape is our business. We supply and design more pres- 
side, opens the container slick and clean...in a jiffy! sure-sensitive tapes and tape dispensers than any othef 
No scoring or perforating needed. manufacturer in the world. Ae 

Companies like General Mills find this tear-strip We can put our experience to work for you. Welff 

method saves retailers time, cuts down damaged goods, show you how the right ‘‘Scotch” Brand tape can help 
provides effective display containers. And when the youdoa better job in less time, at less cost. The coupo 
tear-strip divides the container:into equal halves, on the next page will bring fast action. 


Score a ...over 200 pressure-sensitive tapes. ..!0t 


BRAND 
ig. Co 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 200 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mee { 
‘ng Tape, “‘Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: le ™ 











yontainers quick as a cigaret pack 
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THAT STRANGLES GERMS: Sterile 
are kept sterile after autoclaving by a 
of a special “Scotch” Brand Plastic 
that seals the punctured rubber top. 
ember: tape can seal airtight. 




















PE THAT SWEEPS CLEAN: Chips and 
ivers that damaged templates during drill- 
are now swept off as each hole is drilled 
bugh a mask of ‘“‘Scotch’”’ Brand Paper 
Remember: tape can protect. 
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Mail coupon today for a free plant 
survey by a qualified 3M engineer. 
i Let him show you how others 
a 7 have made substantial savings 
het} B., through the use of tape. 
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foevery industrial use! 
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City. 
No Minn.— also makers of “Scotch” Sound Record- 
, ¢w York 17, N.Y. In Canada: -London, Ont., Can. oe ee eee eee ee 






TAPE THAT SPELLS “PUSH”: Aluminum 
door handles are stamped “‘push” or “pull” 
through a strip of ‘‘Scotch”’ Brand tape made 
from colored plastic film. Tape sticks tight in 
recessed letters. Remember: tape can identify. 


TAPE THAT “‘BUTTONS-UP” SLEEVES: 
Ice cream novelties are now packed in sleeves 
of cardboard with a single strip of a ‘‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Paper Tape over the ends. Remem- 
ber: tape can streamline packaging. 








other jobs you wouldn’t believe tape could do! 





TAPE THAT BENDS OVER BACKWARDS: 
Bookbinders find a “Scotch” Brand Acetate 
Fibre Tape has greater flexibility for bind- 
ings, doesn’t crack or break, adheres instantly. 
Remember: tape can make a hinge. 





OVER 70 different models of hand and ma- 
chine operated dispensers, like this heavy- 
duty table model, are ready to speed the 
application of ‘‘Scotch” Brand tapes. If neces- 
sary, we'll help design the dispenser you need! 


FREE plant survey can save you money! 
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This 20-ton automatic coal-mining machine can produce 
its own weight in coal in just 10 minutes! In a single, con- 
tinuous operation it rips chunks of coal right from the solid 
seam, gathers them up automatically, and starts them back 
toward the surface. 


Marvelous machines like this are the result of constant 
research and heavy capital investment by this nation’s 
forward-looking bituminous coal industry. Such thorough 
mechanization is the reason why the average American 
miner can out-produce any other miner in the world by at 
least 4 to 1! And, it’s the reason, too, why few American 
industries can match the efficiency gains made by coal in 
recent years! Here’s a good indication that this country’s 
bituminous coal industry is in capable hands. 

And, in the future, America’s fast-expanding economy 
will require even more bituminous coal than the vast ton- 
nages used today: more coal for steel, electric utilities, chem- 
icals, more coal to power the manufacture of thousands of 
useful products! 





America can count on coal! The nation’s coal reserves are 
virtually unlimited. And America’s bituminous coal indus- 
try, well equipped to meet all of today’s demands, is pre- 
paring to meet the even greater needs the future will bring! 


COAL POWERS AMERICA’S PROGRESS! 


* 5,000 tons of coal a minute—enough to fill 83 railroad hop- 
per cars—that’s how fast America’s highly mechanized mines 
can supply the nation with the coal it needs! 


* Today, industry is turning more and more to coal* ... 
modern equipment boosts combustion efficiencies way up, cuts 
handling costs way down—gives coal users new, big savings 
along with coal’s inherent, unique advantages of low price, 
safe storage, and dependable supply. 


*Numerous actual case histories—from industries 
of all sizes and types—available on request. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


ne, RIGHT NOW—AND IN THE YEARS AHEAD 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL: 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D.C. 


The Eisenhower honeymoon, apparently, is to be short, not long. It's in 
some trouble, here and there, after little more than 60 days. 

Spending cuts, promised, are proving hard to make. Tax cuts, promised as 
well, are meeting White House resistance owing to budget problems. 

‘The budget itself is in quite a bad way. Income is less than expected. 

Business, booming now, is beginning to show signs of strain. 

Korea drags along. No magic solution is in sight. Draft, as a result, is 
to be tightened, adding to unhappiness of many families. 

Problems, it seems, have a way of bobbing up when least wanted. 











The business boom, very probably, is at its peak now. 

Telltale signs: Auto output, at a 7-million-car rate, is running above 
demand. House starts, at a 1.3-million rate, are above any probable demand at 
current prices. IV output, at a 9-million rate, is above demand. 

Appliance output, in many lines, is running much ahead of sales. 

Output of arms, rising now, is uncertain. If permitted to rise more, then 
budget troubles will grow. If cut back, business will feel it. 

















What seems probable, as things are going, is this: 

First half, -1953: Output of cars, houses, appliances, many other things 
will run ahead of sales. Inventories will be built to normal, or above. 

Second half, 1953: A period of intense competition, as pressure rises to 
move goods. Cuts in output probable, involving some cuts in jobs. Business 
will become more sensitive to trends in arms orders and output. 

19543 Probably to be a year of moderate adjustment. 

There is nothing now in sight to take up the slack that will follow as 
industry adjusts output to the level of current demand. Boom times in this 
period reflect output to meet current demand plus output to build supplies. 








Eisenhower will accept some business adjustment without alarm. 

‘ Credit terms will not be eased at first signs of slower house sales. 

A budget balance will remain a No. 1 objective. Tax cuts, as a result, 
will be held to moderate proportions if White House views count. 

Armament will not be speeded at once as a pump=-priming device. 

Competition, when it gets hot, will be welcomed. Price cuts in many of the 
things people buy will be accepted without worry. A stronger dollar, one that 
buys more, is wanted by leaders of the party in power. 














The budget honeymoon is gone now, upset by March 15 tax payments. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Taxes are producing less than expected, not more as officially hoped. 
Budget problem, as a result, is real and troublesome. 


In this year, ending June 30, prospect now is this: 

Income: 68.2 billions. Outgo: 74.7 billions. Deficit: 6.5 billions. 
Next year, if taxes are not cut and if arms spending is cut, sharply: 
Income: 69 billions, or less. Outgo: 72 billions. Deficit: 3 billions. 
Or: If taxes are cut 4 billions, deficit would be 7 billions. 


What it adds up to: Wishful thinking will not balance budgets. 

Drastic cuts in spending will be required if taxes are to be cut and the 
budget balanced at the same time. Budget cuts, if made, will have to be centered 
in arms spending or in foreign aid if cuts are to be large. 

Taxes, if not cut, will rise to plague Republicans in November, 1954. 

Budget cuts, if drastic, will take a prop from under business. A prop may 
be needed by business, if people are to be happy, by voting time, 1954. 

Tax and budget problems already are crowding in on the honeymoon. 











An actual budget balance is less than a 50-50 prospect for year ahead. 

A cut in taxes is probable before a real budget balance is in sight. 

Excess-profits tax still is unlikely to be extended beyond June 30. A new 
tax to replace excess-profits tax appears improbable. Corporations, probably, 
will go on paying present rates of regular income tax. Individuals, as things 
Stand, still might get a token tax cut if excess-profits tax dies. 

Big cuts in taxes are not in sight. Tax-law rewriting, removal of many 
inequities in present laws, is coming into sight as substitute for big cuts. 

A balanced budget, probably, will await the end of war in Korea. 























War _in Korea is likely to flare up with spring. Big war isn't probable. 

Malenkov, after starting to shoot, is talking softly now. Eisenhower, with 
plenty of troubles, is willing to listen to the softer talk. He's making it 
plain that peace feelers will be treated on their merits. 

Malenkov game, most probably, is to gain time, to get a breather while he 
tries to consolidate his position at home and in the empire. Time, right now, is 
vital to the new rulers of Russia. They're likely to get it. 

Chances are that a U.S. opportunity to gain initiative will be passed up. 











New billions will not be voted by Congress for an atom-defense plan. 

Atom defense will be provided by a build-up for atom offense. Military 
view is that the best defense is assured power to mount a powerful offensive. 

Idea, now promoted, of trying to make everybody safe is same sort of idea 
that people always get when they become frightened. It's a modification of the 
old idea of stationing a battleship off every U.S. port as a guard. 

If war comes, U.S. obviously will get hurt. Money and effort will be put 
into the job of seeing that the other guy gets hurt worse, not on pulling back 
and trying to dig a hole big enough for everybody to crawl in at home. 














Eisenhower, his honeymoon ending, will deal with problems as they come. 
Eisenhower method will be to work with Congress, work with others, not to try to 
come up with a big Eisenhower plan expected to solve all problems. 
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3 ou Ce remember a conversation 


Pointed discussions can be the most 
roductive part of an executive’s job. 
You reach major decisions more read- 
ily through discussion than through 
letters and memos. 

How can you make the most of 
these discussions? Only by ending 
each one with a decision on what is 
to be done next, by whom and when 
...and then following up. That 
means taking notes. 

The simple, inexpensive way to 
take these notes is to switch on the 


AUDOGRAPH* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under ‘*Dictating Machines.’ Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries, Audograph is 
made by the Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — originators of the 


Telephone Pay Station, 


small conference microphone of yout 
Gray Audograph . . . the same Audo- 
graph that speeds your paperwork, 
records your important telephone 
calls, and “takes notes” for you on 
trips, at home and even in your car. 

Here are three ways to record your 
discussion: (1) record it all; (2) sum- 
marize the points covered in the 
presence of the other person; (3) 
record your “notes,” as you might 
have jotted them on a pad. 


GET THE FACTS NOW! 


seer ae ST 
! The Gray Manufacturing Company 
A | p p H ; ‘ Hartford 1, Connecticut 


The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 


Imagine the need for this accurate 
reporting in every business and pro- 
fessional field: labor-management 
discussions, doctor-patient interviews, 
legal interrogations, engineering con- 
sultations, meetings with important 
customers and suppliers. 

Yet interview recording is only one 
important use of the electronic Gray 
Audograph ... today an essential 
tool for the busy executive or profes- 
sional man. 






Please send me your illustrated Booklet A-3— 
“How to Talk yourself out of Time-Taking Work.” 
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Blasé Bob, sophisticate, had been ’most everywhere. 

e He stepped into the Statler with a condescending air. 
Said he, “I’m past the point where I am easily im- 
pressed—I wonder if it’s true that here one really is 
a guest? 





2 ‘Whoever planned my Statler room has done things 

e rather well. A lot of thought’s gone into it, as one can 
plainly tell. It’s really quite luxurious—it has a lot of 
style.” He tested out the Statler bed and almost tried 
to smile. 
































3 “T’ve bathed in Paris, bathed in Rome, in Sweden and 

e Japan—but here’s a bath to titillate the cultivated 
man! Those towels have a richness and a softness past 
compare—I’ve never known such comfort in my travels 
anywhere!” 


What really won him over was the famous Statler food. 

Shera viands! Sparkling wine! They’re perfect for 
my mood! And when it comes to service—well, these 
Statler folks know how!” He lost his poise and squealed 
an unsophisticated “Wow!” 














And when he found that Statler was right in the heart 

e of town, his air of deprecation was completely broken 
down. “Egad!” he shouted gleefully, “It’s great in 
every way! Why, folks, the Hotel Statler is the perfect 
place to stay!” 





ee — 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


pet taeag | 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS +» WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 























* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 
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YOU'LL GET MORE 
FOR YOUR DOLLAR 
Value Shows Uptrend as Price Controls Come Off 









It is going to be easier from 
now on to get a dollar's worth 
for a dollar. That’s the prospect 
with ending of controls. 

You can see it happening al- 
ready. There was no rush to 
raise prices when controls went 
off. Coffee was marked up, and 


A year from now, barring all- 
out war, the dollar should be 
doing even better. 

Eisenhower wants a dollar 
that stays put. If prices keep slid- 
ing, it is all right with him. 
Money tinkering, panaceas are 
out. 





® 















so were cigarettes, but cost of 
living, over all, is a shade lower 
than it was under controls. 





Republicans have no secret 
weapons for reviving inflation, 
if business slides off in 1954. 








Your dollars, in the period ahead, 
are going to be worth a little more. 
This means that on the average you 
will get more of the things that you 
want in return for your money. : 

You probably have noticed this change 
already when buying beef and some 
other kinds of food. It will become more 
apparent in a good many other places 
during the months to come. The tend- 
ency of prices to slip a little here and 
there is following an end to price con- 
trols. This means that the market place is 
putting a slightly higher value on the 
dollar and a somewhat lower value on 
many kinds of goods. This trend will con- 
tinue if the Eisenhower Administration 
has its way. 

Inflation, in other words, is being 
ended. It no longer is the policy of Gov- 
emment to generate inflation and then to 
try to use Government controls to keep 
that inflation in hand. The policy, in- 
stead, is to tighten up on the supply of 
dollars—then make the dollars them- 
selves seem more valuable and end all 
direct controls. 

is new policy, based on a return to 
€ market place as the governor of 
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prices, is working well in its early test. 
When price controls came off, coffee rose 
a few cents at wholesale. The retail price 
soon is going to be crowding a dollar a 
pound. Cigarette prices were raised a 
cent or two a pack. Here and there, an 
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—Costello in the Albany, N.Y. Knickerbocker News 


‘CAN'T BELIEVE HIS EYES’ 


attempt was made to mark up the price 
of gasoline, but competition soon put an 
end to that. 

Most prices, in fact, either remained 
unchanged or declined a little. The cost 
of living, in other words, is a shade lower 
than it was before controls came off, 
rather than a shade higher. The dollar, 
on its own, is doing fairly well, with the 
prospect that it will do even better as 
time goes on. 

Today’s dollar, though, is not the dol- 
lar it once was. This dollar, in the last 13 
years, has lost nearly half of its value in 
terms of goods and services that make up 
the cost of living. For the average indi- 
vidual it is a 52-cent dollar, compared 
with 1939—the year World War II be- 
gan. Inflation, over the years, has whit- 
tled away 48 cents of the dollar’s value. 
The probability is that a year from now 
the dollar will have regained a little of its 
value, to become perhaps a 54-cent 
dollar. 

As a matter of policy, a Republican Ad- 
ministration will strive for a dollar of firm 
value as long as it is in power. There will 
be no cries of alarm if the trend in prices 
is slowly downward, meaning that the 
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In 1950, just before war in Korea, it was a 





trend in the value of the dollar is slowly 
upward. If business activity slows mod- 
erately in 1954 or 1955, the Eisenhower 
Administration will not rush in with plans 
to revive inflation. There will be no fancy 
ideas for tinkering with money in a 
search for a cure to all economic prob- 
lems. 

What it all means to the average per- 
son is this: 

Money in the bank, for the next four 
years at least, is more likely to gain a bit 
in value than to lose value, as it has done 
in the years since 1939. 

Savings bonds, other bonds will tend to 
become more attractive, instead of losing 
their appeal, as in recent years. The man 
who bought bonds back in 1939 and 
held those bonds found that the dollars 
tied up tended to lose value year by 
year, more than offsetting any income 
from interest. 

Goods and property will not necessari- 
ly seem more attractive to people with 
money than the money itself. The wise in- 
dividual in recent years was the person 
who turned his dollars into goods or prop- 
erty. That’s a consequence of inflation. An 
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end to inflation reduces the urge to get rid 
of dollars, induces an urge to hold on to 
them. 

When money takes on more im- 
portance, when the dollar is worth some- 
what more and goods somewhat less, all 
groups of people are affected. 

Farmers, who tend to gain by inflation, 
find the going less easy when inflation 
ends. Times already are moderately 
harder for farm groups, as prices for most 
of their products have declined. 

Wage earners will find, with inflation 
ending, that raises are given less freely 
by emplovers. Or, if wage increases are 
forced, then employers tend, in a time of 
no inflation, to find ways of getting along 
with fewer workers. That is because 
profits are harder to achieve when prices 
are stable or declining. 

Salaried groups, with steady jobs, 
tend to have somewhat of an edge over 
wage earners, who may have high hourly 
rates of pay but are less assured of regu- 
lar work. 

Retired persons and others on fixed 
incomes gain when prices fall and the 
dollar gains in value. It is the group of 


Dollar Ahead 


(In terms of things that go into living costs) 


In 1954, it will be a 
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people on fixed incomes that has been hit 
hardest during the years of inflation. Mil- 
lions of these people have been forced to 
accept drastic reductions in living stand 
ards in the years since 1939. Now they 
stand to improve their lot. 

The new Administration is setting « 
its No. 1 goal the establishment of a 
strong dollar—one that is firm in terms of 
purchasing power. A balanced budget is 
sought as a way of checking a rise in the 
supply of dollars. The Federal Reserve 
Board is holding the reins on credit, and 
a rise in interest rates is accepted as 3 
means of checking the expansion 0 
credit. 

As a result the country appears to be 
moving into one of those periods when 
inflation will halt, at least for a time. 
This is apparent in what’s happened te 
prices of raw materials. There has been 
a substantial break in prices of farm 
commodities. On spot markets, where 
commodities are traded daily, prices av 
erage almost 10 per cent below the 
1947-49 level and are far below the peaks 
reached after the inflation prompted by 
the Korean war. These declines ™ 
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—Fisher in the Portland, Ore. Journal 


‘HERE'S HOPING’ 








LOOKING OVER ‘HARD GOODS’ 
Nearly everywhere, prices are unchanged or a little lower 


wholesale markets are just beginning 
to be reflected in retail prices, but over 
a period of time retail prices are likely 
to dip a bit. 

Food is moving gradually downward in 
price. Ground beef, which had been sell- 
ing near $1 a pound, is down to 43 cents 
in some areas. Veal now is joining beef 
in a decline, although pork, which is in 
shorter supply, is firming in price. You 
also can expect seasonal declines in 
months just ahead for dairy products and 
for some fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
family food bill promises quite definitely 
to shrink a bit. . 

Clothing prices are holding steady in 
the absence of Government-imposed 
ceilings. Spring and summer lines are on 
the market at last year’s prices. Wool 
recently has advanced a little in price, 
after a sharp slump, and garment and 
textile workers are trying to get a wage 
increase. These trends may boost costs 
somewhat and lead to higher prices next 
autumn. However, supply is large and 
retailers may find it hard to make in- 
creases stick. Head of one New York 
department store observes that “com- 
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~Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


THE CASH CUSTOMER 


petition at retail is so keen that there is 
no possibility of a price increase.” 

An end of controls led to no im- 
portant price changes in automobiles or 
major home appliances. Production in 
these lines now is geared to an expected 
increase in sales. If sales at retail fail to 
respond to current levels of production, 
price cutting is likely to follow in the 
months ahead. 

On other cost-of-livirig items—medical 
care, hospital fees, transportation charges 
—the trend is a moderate rise. Increases 
also are being posted for utility bills. 
Rents are rising, too, and may go up 
further if and when ceilings are removed 
in those communities where rents still 
are controlled. 

Houses, new and old, are harder to 
sell than they were a few months ago. 
Some homes built late last summer— 
priced to sell at $25,000 to $45,000— 
are still unoccupied. In other cases, 
homes that were slow to move have 
been sold only after prices were shaved. 
In the lower-priced brackets, however, 
homes are reported generally to sell 
rather quickly. 





L THOUGHT THIS 
WAS SUPPOSED To 
BE SO DANGEROUS) 

















—Dowling in the New York Herald Tribune 


‘DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN’ 
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SHOPPING FOR ‘SOFT GOODS’ 


Existing homes are reported to be 
marked down more frequently and to a 
greater extent than a year ago. Owners 
who want to sell appear to be more will- 
ing now to take a smaller profit. The 
rise in the price of homes appears to 
have stalled, and builders report that 
the housing dollar goes further now 
than it formerly did. 

Actually, after most wars, the general 
price level has entered a downward 
trend. That occurred after the Civil War 
and again after World War I. It has yet 
to take place in any marked degree 
after World War II. 

A period of falling prices may be be- 
ginning. What happens over the longer 
run will depend on what voters want. 
There are »many devices that Govern- 
ment now can use to produce inflation— 
such as increased spending, price sup- 
ports, minimum wages, shorter work 
weeks. 

During the years of the Eisenhower 
Administration, however, the prevailing 
policy will be to hold firmly to the value 
of the dollar, and that means more goods 
for your money. 
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Ridgway—Target of Communists 
They Would Like to Force Him Out of Europe 


New troubles are showing up 
in European defense progress. 
They are behind the current snip- 
ing at General Ridgway. 

He’s caught in a gossip cam- 
paign. Complaints are made that 
he’s too blunt, too undiplomatic, 
in too much of a hurry. 

Real target is not Ridgway. It's 
the North Atlantic Alliance. Com- 
munists are out to wreck it by any 
means they can find. 


Reported from PARIS and BONN 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe, now is 
chief target of a whispering campaign 
that is being carefully nurtured by the 
Communists. The object is to under- 
mine General Ridgway’s position and 
tear apart the defense alliance of 
Western European nations. 

Highly placed officials of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization are deeply 
concerned about what is happening. The 
campaign ties into efforts Communists are 
making all across Europe to foster oppo- 
sition to German rearmament as a part of 
a European defense force. It is aimed at 
feeding French antagonism to such a step 
and at shaking U.S. support of NATO. 

The Communist campaign has just 
taken a beating in Western Germany. 
There, the Bundestag, lower house of 
Parliament, voted its approval of a Euro- 
pean Army pact that would bring 500,- 
000 German soldiers into the new force. 
Even in Germany, however, legislative 
approval is not yet completed. And, once 
it clears Parliament, the plan may get 
caught in an involved court suit. 

The action by Germany sets the stage 
for a series of moves that are to bring the 
whole battle into the open. In Washing- 
ton, a study of ammunition shortages is 
about to begin in Congress. And, in Paris, 
plans are being readied fora meeting of 
the NATO nations on April 23. Here the 
whole problem will be gone over and the 
situation reappraised. 

But the situation still is touch and go. 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland and Lux- 
embourg still have to approve the agree- 
ment. And it is in the French Parliament 
that the Communists are preparing for 
their stoutest battle against the defense 
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force. The shafts aimed at tearing down 
General Ridgway’s prestige are a part of 
this struggle in France. 

Opposition in France is the acute 
problem. The nation is a key area in 
NATO defense plans. Here, the Commu- 
nists are demanding that the nation break 
away from NATO. They are praising the 
old French Army, calling for a France for 
Frenchmen, demanding an end to U.S. 
intrusion. And they are playing upon the 
historic Franco-German fears and hatreds. 

Under the guise of trying to prevent 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER WITH GENERAL GRUENTHER 
The problem: France might pull out of NATO 


war, the Communists in France are de- 
claring that Russia is the only nation that 
can guarantee that Germany will stay di- 
vided. They speak of how expensive the 
NATO Army is, how cheap it might be to 
obtain peace by dealing with Russia. 
All of these are a part of the arguments 
that now are being readied for the battle 
against any French agreement to German 
rearmament. These arguments, along 
with a report on the troubles faced by 
General Ridgway, were taken by Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, chief of staff for 
Ridgway, to President Eisenhower in 
Washington. The President is aware that 
France might pull out of NATO rather 
than go along with a new German Army. 
General Ridgway is caught in the 
middle of the situation. NATO has a sec- 
retariat and a political arm. Lord Ismay, 
Secretary-General of NATO, is supposed 


to handle political problems and to check 
up on the nations that fall behind in their 
quotas for the defense force. But it is 
Ridgway who has had to tell NATO pow. 
ers bluntly that he did not have enough, 
power to defend Europe. It is he who has 
demanded that they fulfill pledges, 
Paper army. Saddled with the job of 
defending Western Europe in the event 
of Soviet attack, Ridgway finds himself 
with a pretty good paper army, but with 
not many men and guns and shells. It wil 
be sometime this year before he gets 
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the 25 combat divisions agreed upon in 
Lisbon more than a year ago. Reserve 
divisions are not yet in sight. His total 
force of 97 divisions still is something that 
is just thought about. 

And General Ridgway is short of ma- 
terial for the Army that he has. His pres- 
ent ammunition supply would have to be 
multiplied by 25 to give his European 
Army what is considered a normal te 
serve in the American Army. He has only 
an average of from three to five days 
supply of some kinds of artillery and anti- 
aircraft ammunition. 

General Ridgway’s American troops 
have a 45 days’ supply of shells. But some 
of his European troops have almost none. 
A part of the fault lies in the fact that the 
European nations insist on the latest 
weapons. Ammunition for these comes 


mostly from U.S. and is in short supply. 
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In his pressures upon the other nations 

to get troops and ammunition, General 
Ridgway has stepped on toes. He has 
fought against all sorts of ideas he be- 
lieved wrong: Dutch and Italians are 
spending money to build warships they 
do not need, simply to show their flags 
on the seas. The French are trying to 
turn out fancy transport planes and odd- 
size tanks. The British insist on keeping 
their own rifle, rather than agree to an 
Anglo-American one. 
The General has tried to put the heat 
on the other nations. He has spoken of 
heel-dragging by America’s allies. They 
did not like to be reminded of this. 

Communist headway. Into this situ- 
ation, filled with disagreements, cluttered 
up with old hatreds and historic jeal- 
ousies, the Communists are moving with 
a great clamor. They are spreading stories 
about Ridgway’s “lack of diplomacy,” his 
“tactlessness,” his “noninternational” ap- 
proach. 

General Ridgway is too highly re- 
garded as a military man for them to 
make any headway by criticizing him on 
that score. And so the whispering cam- 
paign has been pinned to the differences 
between the personality of General Ridg- 
way and that of his predecessor, General 
Eisenhower. The one is a field com- 
mander and fighting soldier. The other 
was a planner and a military diplomat. 

French jealousies were needled. There 
was a rumor that Marshal Alphonse- 
Pierre Juin of France would get Ridg- 
way’s job. The Marshal was eager for the 
place. He is the commander of the cen- 
tral land forces of Atlantic Pact nations. 
But he does not have the top spot. And 
he has been angling for it. 

Change in customs. General Eisen- 
hower used to lunch daily with a group 


room next to his office. General Ridgway 
discontinued the custom. He likes to go 
home to have lunch with his wife. The 
rumor was spread that he is standoffish. 
The fact that he has a library and likes to 
read at night helped to foster the idea. 

Even an effort to get acquainted with 
his officers backfired in the press. 

The General gave a reception to the 
officers on his staff. There were so many 
that they were invited in different groups 
so that he could talk with each man per- 
sonally. French newspapers reported that 
a limit had been set on the time French 
officers could stay at the Ridgway party. 

The assignment of top jobs on the de- 
fense command remains the same as it 
was under Eisenhower. There are seven 
Americans, four French, one Italian and 
three British officers. But the advisory 
staff around Ridgway is chiefly American. 

This provokes criticism. Ridgway is 
called less of an internationalist than was 
Eisenhower. 
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GENERAL RIDGWAY REVIEWS FRENCH TROOPS 


-Wide World 


The whisperers said he stuck too close to Americans 


General Ridgway explains that, in ad- 
dition to his NATO job, he has command 
of all American troops in Europe. General 
Eisenhower did not have this latter duty. 
And the American command calls for 
closer contact with American forces than 
General Eisenhower had to maintain. 
One reason for this is that atomic mat- 
ters must be handled by Americans alone. 

This does not lessen the criticism. It 
simply reminds Europeans that they are 
not to be trusted with atomic matters. 

And so the nations hang back. Britain, 
lacking money, is stretching out its arms 
program. France says it may have to turn 
over the Indochina problem to the U.S., 
that it can rearm only with U.S. help. 


Belgium, under Socialist opposition, is 
cutting its draft period. This is what Ridg- 
way meant when he said Europe was 
dragging its feet. 

In the days ahead, the whole prob- 
lem eventually is to reach the desk of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. The action by the Ger- 
man Bundestag clears the way for a trip 
to Washington by Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. And other facets of the prob- 
lem are being bundled off to Washington 
in advance of the NATO meeting. 

But no one in Europe thinks that Gen- 
eral Ridgway does not have the full sup- 
port of President Eisenhower. That can- 
not be altered by the present whispering 
campaign. 





GENERAL JUIN INSPECTS AMERICAN TROOPS 


—United Press 


The whisperers said he soon would fill Ridgway’‘s shoes 
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RUSSIA’S MIG IS LOSING OUT 


Did Russia guess wrong on 
jets? It's beginning to look that 
way. The MiG—pride of the So- 
viet—will soon be out of date. 

New jet engines are moving 
U.S. out in front. They'll out- 
speed, outclimb, outlast the best 
anybody has now. 

Production is already started. 
When it hits full stride it can 
mean first place for America in 
the jet age. 


Far-reaching changes are coming to 
light at this time in the race for world 
supremacy in the air. 

Russia’s famous MIG aircraft are mov- 
ing, rather rapidly, toward the obsolete 
class among jet planes. Jets of U.S. man- 
ufacture, gradually, are forging ahead 
among military aircraft. The day of U.S. 
supremacy in commercial jets is in sight. 

In recent combat, American aircraft 
have been knocking out Russian-built 
MIG’s in the ratio of 13 MIG’s destroyed 
to one U.S. jet destroyed. That is a new 
high in destruction of Russian jet planes 
as related to U.S. losses. This record is 
being set before American jets, built 
around the latest power plants, have 
come into large production or into use. 

The race in air power now is centered 
largely around a race in jet-engine devel- 
opment. In this field, until recently, the 
United States has lagged. The lag was 
deliberate during World War II, owing 
to the need to develop and mass-pro- 
duce piston engines. After the war, 
despite economy orders from the White 
House, which cut research and develop- 
ment in jets, U.S. engineers began to 
catch up. 

Britain, meanwhile, moved ahead. The 
British sold some jet engines to Russia, 
and today’s MIG’s are powered by a 
modification of the British-designed Rolls- 
Royce Nene engine. These engines are 
of a type described as centrifugal-flow. 
Their jet power is measured at a max- 
imum of 7,000 to 8,000 pounds of thrust. 
They are about equal to the standard 
U.S. and British engines available in 
quantity today. The superiority of Amer- 
ican jets in combat is due, momentarily 
at least, to better armament, better aim- 
ing devices and better pilots. 
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An end to this situation, in which Rus- 
sia, Britain and U.S. all are using jet 
engines with about the same capabilities, 
now is approaching. 

Production is under way of a new 
American jet engine with 10,000-pound 
thrust. This engine, the J-57, is built on 
what is known as the axial-flow principle. 
It is similar to the basic German model 
developed in wartime and provides for a 
more direct flow of air than the centrifu- 
gal-flow type. In addition to its increased 
power, the J-57 has a unique design that 
provides a 25 to 30 per cent saving in 
fuel consumption over jet power plants 
in use today, plus other advantages. 

The J-57 makes possible greatly in- 
creased speeds for U.S. jet planes now 
getting into the early production stage— 
such as the new F-101 jet fighter and the 
B-52 long-range jet bomber, both de- 
signed to use this new engine. It also 
gives U.S. planes a greater rate of climb 
and a higher “ceiling,” both vitally im- 
portant in modern air combat. Even more 
important, it means an increased range 
for the newer jets, as the same amount of 


Score in Korea 


For every U.S. jet 
shot down by a MIG 
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13 MIG’s are 
shot down by U.S. jets 
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Already Outclassed; Better U.S. Engines Ahead 


fuel will last longer and carry U. S. planeg 
farther. Limited range has been the big: 
gest drawback to jets thus far. 

This new U. S. jet engine, known to be 





the most powerful in the world amon 
engines now in production, is being 
turned out in substantial numbers. The 
exact rate is a secret. The plan is to jp. 
crease output to hundreds of engines 
month as planes become available to ye 
these power plants. 

New designs, meanwhile, are in th 
works. One type is being developed-the 
J-75—which promises a power of 15,000 
pounds of thrust, or 50 per cent more 
than the J-57 type. That would mean a 
U.S. jet with twice the power of either 
the Russian MIG or the U.S. aircraft 
now being used in Korea. 

Russians, apparently basing their de. 
velopment since World War II on the 
British Nene type of engine, are rapidly 
losing out, in the opinion Of informed 
U.S. engineers. By concentrating on this 
centrifugal-flow type, the Russians ar 
reported to be tied to an engine witha 
definite limit to its power, a high co 
sumption of fuel, a limited range, anda 
limited altitude. If U.S. keeps on with 
its development at anything like the pres- 
ent rate, engineers doubt whether Ru- 
sia will be able to overcome that basic 
handicap to catch up. 

Development of jet engines, it seems, 
is a slow process, one which goes in ap- 
proximately five-year cycles. Thus: 

The first jet cycle, which lasted from 
1941 to 1946, began with developmeit 
in Germany of a jet power plant with 
something less than 2,000 pounds of 
thrust. By the end of this period, the 
Germans had developed engines with 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds of thrust, the 
British had built their Rolls-Royce Nene 
with 4,000 to 5,000 pounds of power, and 
limited experimentation by several firm 
in the U.S. had developed engine type 
with about the same amount of thrust 5) 
British types. 

The second cycle, just ended, devel 
oped these pioneer types from 1947 t0 
1952 and about doubled their power. The 
British modified their version to achieve 
an average of 7,200 pounds of thrust by 
using an afterburner principle. The Rus 
sians began to develop the German ét 
gine, then discarded it when they wet 
able to buy some British models. Thest 
were developed to put out about the 
same amount of power—7,000 to 8,000 
pounds. U.S. experimented both ways 
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even took over the British Sapphire type 
completely to produce and use in its own 
planes, but did its biggest development 
along lines of the German engine. That 
gamble paid off with the powerful new 
J-57 model now in production, with its 
10,090 pounds of thrust. 

The third stage, beginning this year, 
is likely to end five years hence with a 
new series of aircraft using engines al- 
ready developed, and a newer line of 
engines based on experimental models 
that now are starting their development. 
That could widen the present U.S. lead 
in engines, as the 15,000-pounds-thrust 
model is worked out. 

In the meantime, U. S. is maintaining 
an edge in quality of its military planes, 
if not in numbers. The United States is 
in full production of the six-engine B-47 
medium jet bomber. The British are still 
testing their new four-engine prototype 
and Russians apparently have no jet 
bomber in production. U. S. is tooling up 
for quantity production of its B-52 Jong- 
range jet bomber, already is test-flying 
a few of these planes for use on inter- 
continental, high-speed missions if war 
comes. No other country is known to be 
even developing a comparable aircraft. 
Russians are concentrating on MIG types 
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as interceptors, models which are shown 
in Korea to be definitely outclassed by 
U.S. jet fighters. 

To make up for the Russian superiority 
in numbers while U. S. jet strength is be- 
ing built up, this country is relying tem- 
porarily on its fleet of big B-36 bombers. 
These planes are completely unmatched 
in the world at this stage. 

In commercial jets, however, Brit- 
ain, not the U.S., holds the lead at this 
time. British jet transports already are 
flying several long-distance routes on reg- 
ular schedule. A British long-range jet 
plane has crossed and recrossed the At- 
lantic in about eight hours’ time. No U. S. 
jet transport yet has been built for regu- 
lar commercial use. But here, again, the 
U.S. lead in jet engines points to an 
eventual U.S. lead in jet commercial 
planes. 

One of this country’s outstanding au- 
thorities on jets, Frederick B. Rentschler, 
chairman of United Aircraft Corp., puts 
it this way: 

“The power plant will play a vital part 
in the evolution of the prototype air trans- 
port capable of meeting the requirements 
for [commercial air] fleet replacement. 
Any thorough research and engineering 
study will reveal a power plant require- 
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ment of at least 10,000 pounds’ thrust 
to reach this goal. Moreover, the power 
plant must display a fuel economy far 
superior to any now in operational use, 
since the rate of fuel consumption is per- 
haps the most vital weakness of the jet- 
turbine power plant. 

“At this time, both in thrust and in 
fuel economy, advanced American jet- 
turbine power plants are definitely ahead 
of any known foreign competitor, includ- 
ing the British. Moreover, these American 
power plants are destined within the next 
five years to enjoy heavy production and 
operational use for military purposes, 
both in heavy bombers and in fighters. 

“This broad development and use 
should result in an unmatched proving 
ground for these presently superior [U. S.] 
power plants to which commercial air 
transports will fall heir.” 

U.S., the world leader in aircraft de- 
sign and production in World War II, 
thus is beginning to take the lead again 
in the highly competitive jet age. On the 
basis of jet power plants now in produc- 
tion here, Russia’s best known planes 
soon will appear obsolete, slow and cum- 
bersome. All indications are that the 
third jet cycle, now beginning, will end 
with U.S. far out ahead. 
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SOVIET PAYS OFF—WITH CAVIAR 


Malaya Finds You Can’t Do Business With the Kremlin 





Moscow is offering to do busi- 
ness with the rest of the world. 

But doing business with Mos- 
cow is a one-way street. Rus- 
sians get what they want; pay 
off in promises—little else. 

Take the case of Malaya: At 
a recent trade conference in In- 


donesia, Soviet delegates in- 
vited Asians to trade their raw 
materials for the goods they 
need from Russia. In reply, the 
delegate from Malaya, Mr. A. 
Gilmour, made this speech, 
showing what it cost his country 
to sell its rubber to Russia. 











BANDUNG, INDONESIA 


Mr. A. Gilmour, delegate from Ma- 
layu, speaking: 

Let us look at the figures for trade 
with the U.S.S.R. in 1951. In that year, 
Russia’s direct imports of raw materials 
from Malaya were valued at no less than 
73.6 million Malayan dollars. What were 
Russia’s exports to Malaya in return? 
They take up half a dozen lines only and 
were valued at $40,000—less than 1 dol- 
lars worth for every $1,800 worth of 
rubber. And of this $40,000—$38,500 
consisted of motion-picture films. 

Memories must be short indeed if 
regular delegates to the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East have 
forgotten the welcome change in the 
Soviet attitude which first blossomed 
during the first trade-promotion confer- 
ence in Singapore in October, 1951, and 
seemed to be fruiting at Rangoon three 
months later. 

At both of these conferences, just as 
at the close of their delegate’s speech 
here yesterday, the U.S.S.R. offered cap- 
ital goods with, we understood, early de- 
livery. In Singapore, we welcomed this 
change of heart in the one great manu- 
facturing country which up till then had 
apparently been unable to help to relieve 
our postwar shortages. 

My colleague, who was chairman of 
that first trade-promotion conference, 
hastened to telephone the good news to 
me that Malaya now had a new source 
for quick delivery of badly needed capi- 
tal goods, particularly electrical equip- 
ment, and engineering goods. 

I assured him that there need be no 
import-licensing difficulties. Malayan im- 
porters were genuinely interested in these 
capital goods and endeavored to place 
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trial orders. The Malayan Governments 
were prepared to allow the import of 
such goods, provided, of course, that they 
were competitive with those of other 
manufacturing countries. 

Most of us will remember that, in Ran- 
goon, the Soviet delegate made a special 
point of the reliability and promptness of 
the U.S.S.R. in the execution of orders. 
So let us turn to the latest Malayan im- 
port figures for 1952. 

During the 11 months covered by this 
volume in front of me, the entire inaports 
of Malaya—that is to say the Federation 
of Malaya and the Colony of Singapore— 
from the U.S.S.R. have been as fol- 
lows: 

9 tons of asbestos. 

24 cameras. 

$1,800 worth of proprietary med- 
icines. 

500 pounds of canned fish. 

400 pounds of caviar. 

Total value—$27,129, of which 
the caviar accounted for $16,772. 
During the same 11 months, the 

U.S.S.R.’s direct imports of Malayan rub- 
ber came to 28.7 million Malayan dollars. 
Last year, therefore—despite the very 
considerable fall in the world price of 
rubber—Russian imports from Malaya 
were still over 1,500 times the value of 
their exports to Malaya. The ratio was, in 
fact, 1,560 to 1. 

The ratio in the case of the other ma- 
jor manufacturing countries, while well 
in our favor, averaged about 2 to 1 com- 
pared with this 1,560 to 1. 

If, therefore, the Committee agrees 
with the Soviet delegate in a general 
condemnation of the exploitation of this 
region by manufacturing countries, they 
are thereby accepting the fact that the 
U.S.S.R. is far and away the greatest ex- 





ploiter of the peoples of Malaya. Here 
then, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, is 
the fulfillment, so far as Malaya is con- 
cerned, of the Soviet promise—made both 
in Singapore and Rangoon—for “numer- 
ous types of capital goods in exchange for 
raw materials.” 

As my figures have shown, the Soviets 
in practice have not scrupled to disregard 
their own theory of exploitation and have 
carried out only one side of the barter 
deal they proposed. Whatever may be 
said about the prices paid for the raw 
materials, the “colonial powers” have 
never failed to send us in Malaya, at con- 
petitive prices which we were prepared 
to accept, both consumer and capital 
goods in exchange. 

The U.S.S.R., on the other hand—and 
I stress this point to all other producing 
countries—has been quite content, nay 
eager, to flout its own theories and study 
only its own interests; at least from our 
possibly narrow Malayan viewpoint. 

This is the only interpretation which 
we can put on the purchase of thousands 
of tons of Malayan raw materials at the 
very same “depressed” prices which their 
delegates have so roundly condemned, 
while the nearest approach to capital 
goods which we got out of the years 
trade was 24 cameras, nine tons of as 
bestos and—let us not forget—some caviar 
at $33 a pound. 

Deliveries of capital goods from our 
regular suppliers are now improving 50 
fast that, if they still wish to establish 


themselves in our market, our Russian 


friends will have to be very, very compet: 
itive indeed. But, let me emphasize, the 
door is not shut against “concrete bus: 
ness anywhere” if—I again quote from the 
speech of the Russian delegate at Rat- 
goon—“both parties are serious.” 
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in line and in decor . . . the Imperial for 1953 sets a new note in highway 
fashion that personifies the tastes of the most discriminating. 


Here, too, ts the absolute command of the road .. . the luxurious 



















BY CHRYSLER 


Virtually custom-built .. . surpassingly beautiful 


comfort and driving ease . . . that is so dramatically 
establishing the Imperial as a selection of 
those who deserve and can afford 


any motor car in the world. 


The Finest Car 


America Has Yet Produced! 


WIRE WHEELS OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST 








THIS IS KENTUCKYy 


Its river boats, like its Bourbons, rich in romance and tradition... 





“KENTUCKY RIVER BOAT", PAINTED FOR THE EARLY TIMES COLLECTION BY DEAN CORNWELL 2k SEE OFFER BELOW 


THIS IS KENTUCKYS 
FAVORITE BOURBON 


hecause it’s 


Even better known than its color- 
ful river boats are the fine whiskies 
that have made Kentucky the 
Bourbon capital of the world. 

And by far the favorite straight 
Bourbon in all Kentucky—where 
the best of Bourbons come from— 
is Early Times. 

You see, Early Times is hearty, 
but never heavy, all whisky, fine 
whisky, every ounce a man’s 
whisky. That's why it’s the first 
choice in Kentucky—the best choice 
you can make. 







every Ounce a man’s whisky 


ARLY TIMES 


Kentuckys Favorite Straight Bourhon 


sk If you would like a color reproduction 
16” x 12”, suitable for framing, send 50c 
in coin to Early Times, Box 1080, Dept. 
USAM, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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More than parks and play- 
grounds is at stake in the de- 
bate over public lands. U.S. is 
r the biggest landiord in the West. 

Timber, valuable mining and 
grazing areas are involved. So 
are water rights, power projects, 
even taxes. 

Talk of transferring land to the 
States isn’t unanimous in the 
West. There are losers as well as 
winners in such a deal. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


An idea is stirring through the West 
that Congress might be induced to 
turn over to the States the vast Fed- 
eral Government holdings in public 
lands. 

It was out of public land, federally 
owned, that 29 States of the Union were 
carved. In the West, even today, the 
Federal Government owns more than 
half of all the land, ranging from 35 per 
cent in Washington to nearly 85 per cent 
in Nevada. This ownership involves im- 
mense stands of timber, vast tracts of 
grazing land, valuable water rights for 
power and irrigation projects, areas now 
held as undeveloped reserves that 
may be rich in metals and oil. In 
addition, there are great stretches of 
mountains and deserts with little 
value except as scenery. 

When President Eisenhower and 
Congress became interested in turn- 
ing offshore lands over to coast 
States, the West pricked up its 
ears, Here seemed to be a political 
opening that might be exploited 
; while the mood of the country was 

changed. President Eisenhower 
added to the West’s interest when - 
he remarked at a news conference 
that he favored giving to States some 
of the public lands within their his- 
toric boundaries. As a result, bills of 
various kinds are taking shape to go 
to Congress. 

But transferring public lands to 
States or private owners turns out to 
be no simple problem. Not everyone 
in the West favors the shift. Some 
groups see more benefit from fed- 
eral ownership than from State or 
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private ownership. Others would be sat- 
isfied to have the Government change 
the rules regulating the use of public 
lands, Still others simply want the Fed- 
eral Government to pay State and local 
taxes on its real estate. 

Chief targets in proposals to transfer 
public lands are the Bureau of Land 
Management in the Interior Department 
and the Forest Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These agencies are 
the country’s biggest landlords. They 
control 180 million acres each. On these 
lands graze about 46 per cent of all West- 
ern livestock. From them come about 22 
per cent of all timber cut in the West. 
They also form a large part of the West- 
ern watershed. 

Timber interests are in the forefront 


-of advocates who favor transferring pub- 


lic lands to the States, At the least, they 
want the Forest Service rules changed to 
permit greater private operations in the 
national forests. They argue that the 
Federal Government holds 72 per cent 
of the timber stands in the West, but 
these stands produce only a fraction of 
the lumber. 

Lumbermen argue further that more 
cutting would improve the condition of 
the national forests. The contention is 
that the Forest Service lets trees stand 
too long, thereby choking younger 
growth and preventing proper cultivation 
of timber resources. The Forest Service 





—Union Pacifie Railroad 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED ‘SCENERY’ 
... acres and acres of national parks 


All Public Lands Going to States? 


Pressures Are Growing 


counters that national forests must be 
preserved from excessive cutting and 
that no more timber should be cut than 
is grown. Present policy is aimed, they 
say, at preventing the stripping of forests 
that has occurred outside of the national 
preserves. 

Grazing lands, managed chiefly by 
the Bureau of Land Management bfit in 
part by the Forest Service, also are eyed 
by some private livestock interests. 
There is considerable pressure to sell 
grazing lands that are available for year- 
round use to private operators. But not 
all livestock growers favor this. The ma- 
jority of small growers of sheep and 
cattle seem to be content with federal 
ownership, but many would like the 
grazing rules changed. They would like 
to be allowed to run more stock and to be 
sure that their grazing rights will not be 
changed by regulation. One sheep man, 
for example, is irked by a Forest Service 
order to cut to half the herd he had 
been grazing on forest lands for the last 
15 years. 

Most livestock growers seem to regard 
use of federal grazing lands as a rela- 
tively cheap service. The public domain 
can be grazed by private operators at 
moderate rentals. One Nevada rancher 
explained: “Do you think that cattlemen 
could afford to buy 85 per cent of Ne- 
vada’s lands and pay taxes on that?” 
Mining interests, too, are generally 

satisfied with federal ownership of 
public lands that might contain min- 
erals. They can obtain mineral rights 
on these lands from the Govern- 
ment, paying royalties on any discov- 
eries. Few private concerns could 
afford to carry the millions of acres 
in the public domain that might con- 
tain minerals. They would prefer 
more lenient tax allowances that 
recognize the expense and risk of 
mineral exploration. 

New lands recently acquired by 
the Government, however, provide 
another story. In recent years, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the De- 
fense Department and other agencies 
have bought up considerable acre- 
age, removing it from local tax rolls. 
California estimates that the Federal 
Government has acquired more than 
2 million acres since 1938, with an 
assessed value of land and improve- 
ments of 245 million dollars. The an- 
nual tax loss is put at 17 million. 

Counties, cities and school districts 
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are hardest hit when the Federal Gov- 
ernment buys land. Not only are the 
taxes lost, but expenses often increase as 
the Government develops the property, 
moves new people into the area and adds 
to the burden on municipal services. 

The Government frequently makes pay- 
ments to compensate for local tax losses, 
but the complaint is that these payments 
are not enough. Counties, for instance, 
get 25 per cent of the proceeds from 
federal forest lands for schools and 
roads. Some federal housing projects are 
taxed in full, although localities object 
that the assessed value often is too low. 

Bills are to be presented to Congress 
requiring federal payments at least 
equal to local tax losses. Such bills have 
been offered before, but local officials 
believe that they have a better chance 
of passage in the present Congress. A 
change in land policy also is expected 
once the Federal Government is required 
to pay taxes, or their equivalent, on real 
estate holdings. The tendency then will 
be for the Government to try to dispose 
of property rather than to add to its 
holdings. 

The bulk of federal land holdings, 
however, is likely to remain in federal 
hands. Most of the public lands are lands 
that nobody wanted as the West was set- 
tled, and hence remain under federal 
ownership. And it has been federal pol- 
icy since 1902 to conserve and develop 
what remained. Furthermore, most of the 
land is put to what is called “multiple 
use,” such as grazing, hunting and fish- 
ing, watershed control and stream de- 
velopment, requiring public supervision. 
There is still powerful support for leav- 
ing this management in federal hands. 

Water and power development, how- 
ever, is becoming a growing source of 
controversy. Private interests in Idaho 
want to build power dams on the Snake 
tiver and there is rising pressure in Cali- 
fornia for the State to take over the Cen- 
tral Valley development, on which some 
500 millions in federal funds already has 
been spent. Water development, how- 
ever, is an issue apart from public lands. 

The 11.6 million acres in the national 
parks also are likely to stay under federal 
ownership. These are recreational areas 
and wild-life preserves that are viewed 
as national playgrounds. However, there 
is increasing pressure to have the parks 
make some payments to States and coun- 
ties. Park Service officials are reported to 
favor this policy. 

The outcome of the present stirring in 
the West over public lands thus is likely 
to leave most of those lands under fed- 
eral ownership. But the Federal Govern- 
ment appears very likely to be obliged 
to make larger payments to States on 
these lands, and a few of the more valu- 
able tracts may be sold. 
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LOGGING COUNTRY 
U. S. owns 72 per cent of Western timber stands 
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—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), Devaney photos 
COW COUNTRY TOURIST COUNTRY 
' Public lands include valuable range, mineral deposits and desolate stretches of desert 
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with GEN. MOHAMMED NAGUIB 





Premier of Egypt 


WHY EGYPT LOOKS TO U.S. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Naguib of Egypt holds the 
key to the future in the Middle East. 

The military ruler is out to build his country 
into an independent power. He wants to be rid of 
the British. What does he want of the U. S.P What 
does he think of Russia? If war comes, what will 
he do? 

To get the Egypt story, Robert Kleiman, Re- 
gional Editor in Europe for U.S. News & World 
Report, went to Cairo for this interview with 
Major General Naguib, which took place in the 
official residence of the Premier. 





| 
| 


MOHAMMED NaGurs, 52, is the soldier who 
forced King Farouk out of Egypt. 

The career Army officer led a military uprising 
last July, set up his own rule, and took over the 
Premiership about two months later. He has 
pledged to “liberate the Nile Valley from all for- 
eign soldiers.” 

Naguib’s dream is to develop a strong and free 
Egypt. He talks of expanding industry, modern- 
izing farming, of health and school programs to 
lift the people out of the poverty that has been 
their lot for centuries. 








Q As a soldier, General Naguib, how would you 
propose to defend the Middle East against the threat 
of Soviet aggression? 

A Actually, the question you raise, Mr. Kleiman, 
cannot be answered at this time. We have first to know 
if we are going to achieve our national aspirations or 
not. 

As you know, we want British troops to leave Egyp- 
tian soil. Before deciding which policy to follow, I 
must be as free as you are. Two free men can make 
a better pact than one who is free and one who is 
not. 

If today you ask me about a pact for defense of the 
Middle East, I can only say I don’t know. I have twice 
suffered from aggression by combined Allied forces, in 
two world wars and afterward. I cannot describe to 
you the humiliation we have felt, the arrogance of sol- 
diers in wartime, who treat civilians badly, who don’t 
care for the native man. 

We contributed a great deal in both wars—men, 
animals, supplies, communications, bases. But in re- 
turn all we got was that Great Britain remained in 
our country. We are prepared to die rather than be 
treated like that again. Unless these people are just 
toward me and give me rights, I cannot enter into 
any pact. 

Q Suppose the British agree to evacuate the Suez 
Canal zone? Would you be prepared to take part ina 
Middle Eastern defense setup with the United States 
and other countries? 

A When I feel as a free man, after that, I can ask: 
What are my objectives? What obligations must I 
assume? What is the extent of your help to me? What 
is the price I must pay for that? 

During the past eight months, we have felt the 
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closest sympathy in our history with America, more 
than with any other Western or European country. I 
am not flattering you. Your Ambassador here, Mr. 
Jefferson Caffery, has been very kind. Sometimes I 
have asked his opinion of this case or that. His advice 
has always been good. He has been a very faithful man 
and he has increased our confidence in America. This 
has paved the way for better understanding between 
our two nations. 

It could be the same with other countries. I have 
told the British that if they treat faithfully with us, it 
will pave the way to a better understanding. There are 
things which it is right should happen and which, if 
done at once, would increase confidence and under- 
standing. 

But we have just met delay after delay. For exam- 
ple, our request for arms from America. The United 
States promised to help. We were about to get them. 
But we haven’t yet received any. We have been kept 
waiting and waiting. This leads to suspicion. 

Anything done at once, any sign of sympathy, has 
twice as much effect as if delayed. As long as I am 
weak, I cannot enter into any agreement with a con- 
fident heart. 

If the U.S. offers economic help, technicians, ex- 
perts, and I am weak, I must be careful, it might lead ‘ 
to domination. If I am strong, like Italy, France, | 
can accept. 

Q Do you plan to increase your forces, if Egypt 
takes responsibility for defending the Suez Canal 
zone? Or are you just trying to equip the forces you 
now have? 

A I must increase them, if I must prepare fot 
such operations. It is not easy, though. It will take 
time. 
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Q How many divisions would Egypt need to defend 
e Canal zone? 

A Not less than five divisions, or six; and this is as 
ace establishment. But for war, I should need at 
ast to double this. 

Q@ And’ you have less than half your peacetime 
is now? 

AI should better keep that secret. 

Q The British say they are worried about the valu- 
ble repair shops, arms depots and other installations 
n their Canal-zone base. The base, they say, is vital 
i a large Allied army is to operate in the Middle East 
in the event of a Soviet attack. Is this true? 

A Presuming that, the installations are very valu- 
ble; yet they are more important to Egypt than to 
ritain. The British can go to Australia via Cape 
own. They no longer have the need they once had 
or communications via Egypt or through Suez to 
ndia or elsewhere. India’s position is different now. 
Who can better defend our country? Our own peo- 
ple or strangers? The morale of people defending 
their own country is better than that of any foreign 
soldiers. For us, it is a matter of life and death to 
defend that strategic point. The British soldiers in 
the Canal zone don’t want to stay there. They have 
no means of recreation. It is a very small strip. The 
first requisite for defense is a faithful population 
behind you. You can’t keep communications run- 
ning when you are being boycotted. 

Q Would you be willing to ac- 
cept non-Egyptian technicians to 
operate the Canal-zone installa- 
tions? 

A Not if they are British. We 
might start from now to train 
Egyptians to manage them; as a 
last resort, we may accept some 
technicians from certain neutral 
nations. But only a limited number 
for a limited period, several months 
perhaps, during which we can study 
the problems, make plans and learn 
pto operate the base. The Egyptian 
soldier, though illiterate, learns eas- 
ily and perfectly. 

Q What do you mean by “neu- 
tral” nations? Would you ac- 
cept non-British technicians from 
NATO countries, say the United 
States? 

A No, we would not accept 
Americans for this. I am thinking 
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DATELINE CAIRO 
Gen. Naguib and USN&WR’s Kleiman 


Before Alliances Are Planned ‘British Must Go’... 


Arms Aid Needed ... Capital From Abroad Invited 


of Swiss or Swedish technicians, or some similar na- 
tion. 

Q Would you permit the British, or NATO, to re- 
tain some of the air bases in the Canal zone? 

A Why? It does not do much good if there are a few 
dozen planes in the zone in peacetime. Egyptians can 
maintain the air bases for use in an emergency. 

Q Would you be willing to agree to permit NATO 
forces to move into the Canal zone in time of war? 

A Why should NATO forces defend our country, 
rather than Egyptian forces? I don’t know. The first 
thing that is needed is for the British to withdraw and 
evacuate the Canal zone. When I feel as free as other 
people, then I might enter into an agreement, after 
making an appreciation of my means and my obliga- 
tions. 

Q Are you thinking of an agreement which would 
include several countries, such as France, Turkey, 
the Arab nations, or just the United States and 
Britain? 

A That will depend on the actual circumstances, at 
the time. For example, to give a hypothetical example, 
if the United States and Britain are fighting each other 
at that time, it would be a different situation than if 
they were allies. I cannot make such decisions in 
advance. 

Q How much American aid do you need in Egypt? 

A That is in the hands of the ministers of finance, 
trade, etc.—I can’t say offhand. It 
needs study. 

Q Which do you consider more 
important—military or economic 
aid? 

A Both are important. Unless I 
have a powerful army, so that I 
need not fear attack, I cannot carry 
out an economic program looking 
toward progress. 

Q How much arms do you need? 
Enough to equip two divisions? 

A This has been discussed with 
the American Ambassador, but I 
cannot go into details for publica- 
tion. : 

Q Is Egypt ready to pay for 
these arms? 

A This depends upon many con- 
' siderations. 

Q How long will it take Egypt 
to develop the forces required to 
defend the Canal zone? 


(Continued on next page) 
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. - - Attack Israel? ‘Why should I endanger my country’ 


A It depends on our obligations, whether we defend 
locally or in the territory just on our frontiers; but 
we have to start preparations at once to gain time 
which is an invaluable element. 

Q Some people in the United States are afraid that 
if military aid is given to Egypt, you will attack Israel. 
Would you comment on that? 

A You know what war is today. Any friction might 
lead to a world war. You can’t guarantee what the re- 
sult will be from any act of aggression. We are now do- 
ing better without war, by blockading Israel. It has the 
same effect as war. Why should I endanger my country 
and open it to air raids by launching war? I would lose 
the confidence of all the big nations. They would con- 
sider me aggressive. 

All this talk is just Israeli propaganda. I don’t think 
they will attack us. They know we are not thinking of 
attacking them. We have enough means of pressure 
and do not think of foolish things like that. 

I have fortunately gained the confidence of nearly 
all the nations. Our movement is being regarded with 
sympathy and we are beginning to feel the results in 
financial help and so on. It is not easy to lose all this 
by committing a folly, the end of which cannot be 
known to anyone. 

Q General Naguib, you seized power in a military 
coup, ousted a king and, since then, have been carrying 
out a revolution all peacefully, without bloodshed. 
How did you succeed in doing this? 





A Every important step I and my military commit. 
tee, which represents a sort of special staff, have taken 
has been discussed and negotiated among us before be. 
ing attempted. We studied carefully the effects of each 
move and the means needed to carry it out. If you 
make radical moves, or jump without thinking, you 
can’t achieve results. 

Secondly, the people were fed up with the evils of 
the past. Everyone was ready to accept any change, 

Thirdly, the gentlemen carrying out this movement 
consecrated themselves to the public good with no 
personal interests or selfish ambitions. This enabled 
us to win the confidence of our compatriots. If you 
begin with force and violence, you cannot get the 
people to back you. They will jump on you instead, 
Our movement is devoid of selfishness. This moral 
aspect, I believe, is the most important factor in our 
success. 

Q How will you preserve this high morality as time 
goes on? 

A I keep an open eye around me. If I find someone 
deviating, I will give him a small notice before, rather 
than after mistakes are made. 

Our political situation is encouraging. The sym- 
pathy shown to us by many countries, America, first of 
all, helps us to carry on. At the beginning, everyone 
was afraid of this movement. Foreign residents in 
Egypt were afraid and shaken. Christians feared Mos- 
lems. Now they are reassured. 





EGYPT: Naguib’s Dream 
Of the Future 


’ Mediterranean Sea 
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J Suez Canal 


El Alamein ¢ Mersa Matruh « El Ariche 


Develop these picturesque, historic beaches into 
an “Egyptian Riviera.” Modern hotels and 
resorts, attracting vacationers from the West, 
are counted on to make tourism a major Egyptian 
industry of the future. : 








Get British troops out of this narrow strip; turn 
the defense of a key waterway over to Egypt's 


own forces. 
alld 








Aswan Reservoir = | 


A quarter-billion-dollar dam here will change 
2 million acres of desert into fertile farmland; 








increase Egypt's arable land by one third. 
Hydroelectric power from the same dam will be 
used to open up rich ore deposits, develop an 
iron and steel industry. Modern highways are 
planned to link the fertile Nile Valley with ports 
on the Red Sea. 
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..- “Selfishness is the basis of all evil, the cause of war’ 


We must always, of course, keep on the lookout for 
intrigues. When we discover an intrigue, we hand out 
punishment according to the crime, the motives and 
who is behind it. Justice comes before everything. 

Q Have most of the political leaders you arrested 
been released? 

A Yes. 

Q How many are stil] interned? 

A About one or two only. 

Q How many persons (including leaders) were ar- 
rested last summer and later, after the attempted 
countercoup in January? 

A About 80 were arrested last summer. Nearly all 
of them were released two months ago. Those arrest- 
ed attempting a countercoup were about 50, but 
most of them were released. Some were deceived by 
their co-partners. Some were induced to think we 
were going the wrong way. These young people were 
set free with no punishment, or very little, either be- 
cause they were misled by their sense of patriotism 
or because there was no strong evidence against 
them. 

Q Did you talk with them yourself? 

A Yes, I did, with some of them. The others, the agi- 
tators, the real sources of the intrigue, are harder to 
catch. They are careful about leaving evidence. 

Q General Naguib, where does Egypt stand in the 
“cold war’ between the Communist world led by Rus- 
sia and the Western world led by the United States? 


THE PLAN: ANOTHER DAM LIKE THIS 
“, . 2 million more arable acres” 
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A I have always wanted peace. Human. beings 
sometimes behave contrary to humanity and common 
sense or good reasoning. They sacrifice their lives. For 
what? 

If the efforts and materials devoted to war were di- 
rected to civilized purposes, it would promote a better 
life for the whole world. It may sound strange for a 
soldier to say this. It is said that human nature leads 
to war. I don’t-believe that. 

It is selfishness that destroys everything. It is the 
basis of all evil in the world, and the cause of war. I 
love peace between nations. But how can people 
achieve it, unless they put aside selfishness? . 

Q Is Communism a problem in Egypt? 

A It is not so important here. There are some nests 
here and there. We got a big one the other day—the 
main source of Communist pamphlets. 

Q How many Communists are there in Egypt? 

A Very few. They are a small minority. Our religion 
is against Communism, you know. Most of those who 
spout Communism are philosophers, talking in theory, 
or people who just say they are Communists because 
they want to pretend they are leaders of a movement 
or because they gain some money from some Commu- 
nist source. 

Q Are you worried at all about Communist ac- 
tivity? 

A I am not worried. But we must be aware of them. 

(Continued on next page) 
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. . - ‘Egypt has been held back by lack of discipline’ 


Q How are decisions made in your Government, 
General Naguib? Do you make the final decisions 
yourself? 

A Naturally, I make the final decisions but every- 
thing has its sources. On routine matters, members of 
the military committee who represent my staff or as- 
sistants and Cabinet ministers make decisions in their 
own fields. On important matters, we all discuss it to- 
gether, either in the military committee, or in the 
Cabinet, or the two bodies meet together. Everything 
is accorded its proper treatment. 

Q Since becoming Premier last autumn, you have 
been a member of the Cabinet as well as of the mili- 
tary committee which carried out last July’s revo- 
lution. Are you the only individual who is a member 
of both bodies, the Cabinet and the military com- 
mittee? 

A Yes. 

Q How are decisions made in the military commit- 
tee? Do you take a vote? 

A The majority has to be respected. But some 
things, like the higher-dam project, are too complicat- 
ed for decisions to be reached by the military commit- 
tee alone. It takes a joint meeting of our officers’ group 
with the Cabinet ministers to decide. 

Q The military committee of 12 makes decisions by 
majority vote? 

A On highly important matters, we must be unani- 
mous. For example, in giving a death sentence on some 
political crimes, which fortunately has only happened 
once, it is necessary that the special court-martial 
agrees unanimously; subject to my confirmation or 
lessening the punishment. But generally, on most mat- 
ters, decisions are made by majority vote. 


Comparison with Ataturk 

Q General Naguib, some observers have compared 
your revolution in Egypt with that of Ataturk in Tur- 
key after the first World War. Was your movement in- 
spired at all by Ataturk? 

A I don’t think so. I read Ataturk’s biography for 
the first time, and the history of his revolution, many 
years ago when I was a young lieutenant. But I would 
not say that I had any inspiration from that. 

Naturally, there is a similarity that strikes people. 
There are many similarities between Egypt now and 
Turkey then. If two doctors in different countries find 
the same disease, it is not surprising that they should 
make the same diagnosis. 

Some people say they see a similarity between our 
revolution and that of Perén in Argentina. They say 
we were inspired by Perén. Actually, none of us had 
read about the Argentine situation before we took 
power here, except for what we saw in the newspapers. 
It is only recently that I’ve had some books and other 
information imported from Argentina to find out 
more about what has happened there. 
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Q And do you find similarities? 

A There are some parallels in the two experiments, 
The emphasis on the liberty of the workman and the 
ordinary citizen is the same here as in Argentina. 
Also the idea of placing morality before everything 
else. 

The principal cause of our suffering in Egypt has 
been the state of our farmers and workmen, their op- 
pression by wealthy people, the plutocrats. If we raise 4 
the standards of our farmers and workmen, everything 
will go all right. We must educate them, look after 
their health and open work opportunities for them in 
agriculture and industry. 


Giving Land to the Poor 

Q What are the main reforms you are instituting? 

A They are numerous. Among the most important 
is the agrarian reform. We are starting to break up the 
large estates and give land to the poor farmers. This 
reform, happily, is progressing very well, without the 
troubles we expected. 

We are trying, as well, to improve the conditions of 
labor for farmers and workmen. We have plans for 
building new roads and communications, for con- 
structing houses and new villages. We are carrying out 
some projects studied before, but never executed, such 
as irrigation projects and building small manufactur- 
ing plants—things consistent with our means. 

We are concentrating on projects that can easily and 
quickly yield their fruits, so people will not suffer 
from waiting too long. We must change the condi- 
tions of life. Our people, until now, have not had 
enough food or health care or education or recrea- 
tion. 

Q Egypt's biggest problem, as I understand it, is 
that there are too many people and not enough arable 
land or water. Can this be solved? 

A Before anything can be done, we must give our 
people a sense of responsibility. That is our main ob- 
jective now. We have to train our people to know their 
duties and their rights as citizens. Each individual has 
to do his part and not wait for someone else to do it for 
him. 

Egypt has been held back by a lack of discipline, by 
illiteracy, by selfishness. That is why we now are form- 
ing a new organization, the Liberation Association, to 
give every individual a share in building up the coun- 
try. It will be just like a parliament but with member- | 
ship and branches everywhere. 

Every citizen is considered responsible to work and 
do something for his country, according to his means. 
Teachers will give their services to a drive to combat 
illiteracy. Economists, businessmen will help to 
straighten out the economic affairs of towns and vil- 
lages. Soldiers will teach discipline to young people 
and encourage sports. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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“New power! New features! New values! 
See, drive, compare for your best truck buy!”’ 


NEW! MORE POWERFUL ENGINES! 

Seven big high-horsepower engines, with 218 to 
413 cu. in. displacement! Three of them brand-new 
... featuring more power, greater cooling capacity, 
twin carburetion available on larger trucks. PLUS 
proved features like 4-ring pistons, dual fuel filters, 
exhaust valve seat inserts. 


New! SHIFT-FREE DRIVING! 


New Truck-o-matic transmission offered only by 
Dodge . . . available on 14- and 34-ton models... 
saves gearshifting, cuts driver fatigue, gives easier 
handling in traffic, permits you to rock out of snow, 
mud, sand. PLUS gyrol Fluid Drive to give smooth 
power, lessen wear and tear. 
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Truck-o 
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NEW: SMOOTH, POWERFUL BRAKING! 
Super-safe brakes give smooth, sure stops, with less 
pedal pressure and greater load protection. New in- 
creased stopping ability, whether going forward or 
backing, on 1- through 2'%-ton models. PLUS 
rivetless Cyclebond brake linings on all hydraulic 
brakes for more braking surface, longer life. 


New! OVER 50 FEATURES! 


More than 50 extra values! New styling inside and 
out, new cab reinforcement, new 116” wheelbase 
pick-up. Dodge-Tint glass, higher output heaters 
available. PLUS moistureproof ignition, greater 
maneuverability, rustproofed sheet metal. Get more 
truck for your money! See your Dodge dealer! 


From /2- through 4-ton ... theres one to fit your job / 


DODGE TRUCKS 











- « « ‘We have to make a start at industrializing Egypt’ 


Q You are speaking of land reform. As I under- 
stand it, there are almost 2 million farmers who own 
less than one acre and 700,000 who own less than 10 
acres. How many of them will get land? 

A Not a very big proportion. We expect to distrib- 
ute about 500,000 acres to 100,000 families. That 
means half a million persons will benefit. In addition, 
we plan to reclaim 357,000 acres of desert to provide 
land for 80,000 more families. 

Q Are your economic reforms aimed mainly at im- 
proving agriculture or at industrializing Egypt? 

A Agriculture mainly. In addition to land reform, 
we want to wipe out epidemics that attack crops and 
livestock. We are trying to improve our fowl and live- 
stock by bringing in new breeds. 

At the same time, we have to improve the health of 
our people. We are appointing doctors to serve in the 
countryside. They will be required to treat a certain 
number of patients each year in the villages. I am 
planning to have competitions and award prizes to 
those who give the best service. But that is for the fu- 
ture. 


Plans for Factories and Mines 

Q What do you plan in the industrial field? 

A We have to make a start at industrializing Egypt. 
First, we must build plants that can manufacture the 
essential things we now have to import from abroad. 
Then, or parallel to that, we will manage to exploit our 
mines of nearly every sort of mineral and metal. 

Q What kind of goods do you have in mind? 

A We have enough textile plants now. But we will 
start to make iron and steel; we have plenty of iron 
ore in Egypt. We need electrification projects to bring 
electricity to the villages. We need a small ammuni- 
tion industry for our army. We should develop min- 
ing. 

In addition to petroleum, there is iron ore, nickel, 
lead, copper, wolfram, tungsten, marble, precious 
stones, gold and so on. There are limited quantities, 
but they can be exploited. We have phosphates, 
which are very valuable (at present, only a half 
million tons are exploited every year) and manganese 
deposits. 

Another thing we can do is to develop our fisheries 
and build a commercial fleet to carry our goods 
abroad. The more fish we can catch, the less meat we 
will have to import from abroad. 

Our first objective must be to achieve a balance of 
trade. Then we can expand in other lines. Our trade 
position has been very bad, but it is improving now. 

Q Would you like foreign capital, private capital, 
to come into Egypt? 

A Yes. Why not? 

Q Nationalists in some Middle Eastern countries 
do not favor capital from abroad. Your view is differ- 
ent? 
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A We insist, of course, that foreign investors accept 
equality of treatment. Foreign investments, in the 
past, have brought with them special rights for for- 
eignérs, special courts and other privileges. Now there 
is no such thing. Times have changed. The foreign in- 
vestors themselves are more enlightened. 

We intend to do everything we can to encourage 
foreign capital to invest in Egypt. A new law for the 
protection of foreign capital has been prepared. 

Q The expropriation in Iran has discouraged many 
investors. How can you overcome that fear? 

A We have no intention of engaging in any such 
procedures as expropriation. On the contrary, we 
are going to guarantee investors that they can take 
their profits, or a large part of them, out of the 
country. 

If foreign capital is taxed heavily or if it is difficult 
to take profits out of the country, no one will endan- 
ger his capital by investing abroad. We need foreign 
capital in Egypt because our resources cannot easily 
cover all the great projects we intend to carry out. At 
present we can only do what is possible within our own 
means. 

Q What would you have in mind to do, if capital 
from abroad were available? 

A There is one big project, the higher dam. There 
is a dam now at Aswan, on the Nile, in Southern Egypt. 
We would like to build a second large and higher dam 
four or five miles up the river to the south of the pres- 
ent dam. The reservoir would capture a large amount 
of Nile water which now runs wastefully through the 
country and into the sea. 

With this water, we could make 2 million more acres 
of desert arable. It would increase our arable land by 
one third. 


Steelmaking Power From a Dam 

Q How much would the dam cost? 

A About 100 million pounds (280 million dollars) 
including the cost of a fertilizer factory and hydro- 
electric plant. The hydroelectric plant would make 
an iron and steel industry possible for Egypt. Our iron 
ore deposits are east of Aswan. The ore is of very good 
quality and lies near the surface. 

I studied that in 1946, when I was military governor 
of the Red Sea Province, before the Palestine war. I 
became interested in Egypt’s mining potential, in- 
spected various mines, gave lectures to visitors. When 
visitors, other officers and official delegations came to 
see me, instead of passing the time chatting, I gave 
them a lecture on mining possibilities. 

All that’s needed is communications to open up the 
area and some risk capital. We have lots of capital, 
which is hoarded by rich people or used for vacation 
trips abroad. Labor is cheap, and easy to bring down 
from Upper Egypt. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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BIG SQUEEZE 


...advances art of automatic power transmission! 


mit a constant rate of air flow. Thus air temperature 
and pressure inside the cabin are always comfortable, 
regardless of temperature or altitude outside. 
Already in use on advance-type aircraft, the 
AiResearch high-speed transmission opens the way 
to new progress in the art of power transmission. 
This is another example of how AiResearch 


Since man first discovered the principles of the lever 
and the wedge, ways have been sought to better the 
transmission of mechanical power. 

Recently the automatic transmission has come into 
use on automobiles. Then came the need for a similar 
type transmission for use on aircraft. 

Problem was to squeeze down size and weight, 


yet increase efficiency. AiResearch engineers have 
accomplished this near-miracle. The new AiResearch 
automatic transmission operates at 3 times the speed 
of those used in automobiles yet is only half the size 
for equivalent power. 


designs and builds equipment where weight, space 
and high performance are critical considerations. 
Would you like to work with us? Qualified engi- 
neers, scientists and skilled craftsmen are needed 
now at AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los 





It links cabin superchargers with engines to per- Angeles 45, California, or Phoenix, Arizona. 


fe) 
ARe@SCarcit 
Sg. A world leader in the design and manufacture of aircraft equipment in 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION }$ “hese major categories: ain TURBINE REFRIGERATION ... 


HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT ... ELECTRIC ACTUATORS...GAS TURBINES... 
CABIN SUPERCHARGERS ...PNEUMATIC POWER UNITS...ELECTRONIC CONTROLS... 
CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS... TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 












































... ‘All my hopes are in the young generation’ 


While I was there, I constructed two important 
roads into the area. One was metaled. The other, I sur- 
veyed myself and drafted a report on the sections 
that needed metaling. The report, as usual in those 
days, was neglected. I was transferred before the road 
could be completed. 

I also proposed a third road to the south, connecting 
the Nile Valley with the Red Sea coast. There’s a 
track there now. The cost is a problem. It’s a distance 
of about 600 miles. So I made a study of road-con- 
struction methods and discovered an expense-cutting 
device used in South Africa. They build roads like 
railroads. They just pave two strips, instead of the 
whole road. We could do that with the Red Sea road. 

Another project we are starting on now is to encour- 
age tourism. 

Q Is that why you went out personally to welcome a 
shipload of American tourists at a reception recently? 

A I went to get their comments or complaints. I 
gave strict orders that they were to be looked after 
carefully and gently. I wanted to see for myself if it 
was done. 

Q Did they make any complaints about their treat- 
ment by Egyptian officials? 

A No, they didn’t. But maybe they were just being 
nice! Tourism can be a very good source of revenue for 
Egypt. Our country is rich in antiquities and beautiful 
scenery. There is game in the desert and excellent 
beaches on the Red Sea coast. 


Developing Tourist Trade 

Q How much revenue can tourism bring in? 

A About 160,000 pounds a year with present facili- 
ties. But we can do much more. Our hotels need to be 
increased in number and some need improvement. 

When I was director general of the frontier, at Mersa 
Matruh, I wanted to bring in a company to build a 
resort town there, like Heliopolis. We could do the 
same at E] Alamein. There is only one big hotel now in 
this town and two small ones. With good hotels, a golf 
course, tennis and other facilities, people would flock 
there every year to see the old battlefields. 

These are the kind of things I have in mind. But we 
haven’t the money for it all. You must think we are 
daydreamers. 

Q Not at all. You have to start with ideas— 

A But you must also carry them out. That’s what 
we want to do. There’s a wonderful beach at El Ariche 
(in Sinai), very clean white sand, not a pebble, the 
most beautiful scenery, palm trees in a row like 
soldiers on parade. It lacks only hotels and communi- 
cations. If it were exploited, it would make the local 
people prosperous. Now they are poorly off and engage 
in casual labor in commerce, fishing and seasonal agri- 
culture to earn their living. A minority of the inhabi- 
tants used to practice smuggling before the new 
regime. 


‘ 
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Q What are your political plans for Egypt? You 
have suppressed all political parties for three years. In 
Turkey, after Ataturk did the same, it took 30 years 
before the first free election. Will it take that long in 
Egypt? 

A Ataturk depended on one party, the People’s 
Party, that’s true. With our people, too, I think it is 
better not to have too many parties. The parties we 
have had in Egypt have always tried to serve their 
own interest and their friends, only selfishness. Unless 
we eliminate selfishness, how can we train and develop 
the character of our young people? 

All my hopes are in the young generation, to train 
and educate them to be useful citizens. If this is 
achieved, there will be nothing to worry about. It’s a 
question of developing a sense of justice and mo- 
rality. 

Until lately, every party leader had an organization 
among the students. They had them out shouting in 
the streets, ruining their lives. In examinations, if 
students belonging to their parties didn’t score 60 to 
pass, the passing score was reduced to 50 or 40 or sup- 
plementary exams were given. Instead of learning dis- 
cipline, the boys were trained to be feudal, backward 
in their thinking. Bringing up youth without disci- 
pline could only lead to grave results, like anarchy or 
recklessness. 

Q Is it your plan to have only one party in 
Egypt? 

A We plan to have a number of them. But two or 
three are enough. 

Q When will the time be ripe for that? 

A At the end of three years, we will see what the 
situation is. We must take it all gradually. 

Q May I ask a personal question, General Naguib? 

A If you like. 


Why Soldier Can Rule 


Q You are a military man. You never intended to 
go into politics. But now you are the ruler of a coun- 
try of 20 million people. How does it feel? 

A I believe the art of a soldier is a good qualification 
for doing anything. I believe the civilian is less pre- 
pared to take the initiative as quickly as the soldier 
and make just decisions at the proper moment. But 
the soldier can. He feels his responsibility and acts on 
his own initiative. This is a good qualification for a 
man to have. 

All our success is, in the majority of cases, due to the 
efforts of our officers, who do their jobs with energy 
and do them perfectly. When I send a civilian on a job, 
he asks a lot of questions, takes up a lot of my time. 
The soldier today, in military staff colleges, studies 
history, geopolitics, economics, politics. His training is 
broad. 

But the chief thing, for a leader, is to have the will 
to act properly, justly, reasonably, unselfishly. 
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NLY two other man-woman magazines top 
Better Homes & Gardens’ 334-million cir- 
culation, but for prospects who are eager to buy 
you can be sure that BH&G tops them all. 
For everything in BH&G is devoted to what only 
the BUY-minded love: news, notes, information 
and practical suggestions on how to live fuller 
lives—and where to buy what it takes to do so. 
Thus, BH&G’s multimillions include only your 
best possible prospects—selected families with 
a receptive regard for BH&G’s buying advice. 
When BH&G carries your wares into 334-million 
homes like these, you're set to snare a full 











WHAT SPENDERS! 


These 3%-million families with BUY on their minds! 








share of buyers — not merely attract a big 
share of readers. 


BH G BUYo.0cicat BRIEFS 
In 1952— Another new high for BH&G in newsstand sales, 
More dollars of advertising, more lines of advertising and 


more pages of advertising were placed in BH&G in 1952 
than in any other major monthly magazine. 


BH&G has exploded the myth that selected circulation must 
be small. BH&G now offers advertisers more than 3%4-million 


families—screened to be top prospects for almost anything 


on the market. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
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WHEN AN ATOMIC BLAST HITS YOU 


LAS VEGAS, NEV. 


These lessons can be drawn by the 
average American family from the 
latest of the atom-bomb fests: 
Chance for survival in the event of an 

atomic attack is much better than is gen- 

erally thought. The build-up of the bomb 
as a weapon of world-shattering propor- 
tions has been overdone, as far as the 

American family is concerned. 

Areas destroyed will vary with the 
size of explosions, but safety principles 
will remain the same. In what follows 
you get the effect of the artillery-style 
weapon developed by the U.S.—smaller 
than bombs previously used but equal to 
15,000 tons of TNT. 

Destruction is fairly complete within 
about a mile of the center of an atomic 
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target. That rule of thumb still holds. But 
most families, even in industrial cities, 
live outside of such a 10-block radius 
from probable targets. 

American-style houses and cars, out- 
side of this lethal distance from “Ground 
Zero,” can become fairly good bomb shel- 
ters. That’s shown now for the first time. 

Inside a house, the basement is safest. 
The top floor is the most dangerous, gets 
the biggest dose of radiation, is the most 
vulnerable to pressure blast. 

The first floor, it turns out, is safer 
than the upstairs bedrooms. Living-room 
windows and doors should be left open to 
help equalize the pressure. Biggest dan- 
ger there is likely to be from flying glass. 
Venetian blinds will not keep window 
glass from flying in, but may hold down 
radiation and heat blast. 


Basements are likely to get only on 
fourth as much radiation as upper figon 
They offer excellent protection from fy: 
ing glass and other debris. They give 
protection, too, against heat blast, a: 
though danger remains of being trapped 
there if the house is set afire and cd: 
lapses. 

Simple shelters erected in the base 
ment are shown to give much more pr 
tection, even in cases where the hous 
itself is wrecked. (See “News You Cat 
Use,” on page 83, for details on thes 
shelters. ) 

In an automobile, the family also cal 
be relatively safe, outside of the deadly 
10-block radius from the explosion. 4I 
least some of the windows should be left 
open, to prevent the top from being 
caved in by pressure of the blast. Wit 
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FRAME HOUSE, 7 CITY BLOCKS FROM BLAST CENTER: 


% Interior wrecked, house pushed from foundation. 


% People killed, badly injured or victims of near-fatal 
radioactivity burns. 


% People in simple basement shelter survive, may suffer 
injury from radioactivity. 





FRAME HOUSE, 15 BLOCKS FROM BLAST CENTER: 
% Windows blown in, danger from flying objects or glass. 


% Floor supports crack, do not give way. 
% Radioactivity dangers on first, second floors. 
% Simple basement shelter provides safety. 


AUTOMOBILE, 1 MILE (10 BLOCKS) FROM BLAST: 


% Car hurled some distance, damaged, occupants injured. 


AUTOMOBILE, BEYOND 1 MILE FROM BLAST: 
% Damage minor, roof or hood pushed in where windows 


are closed. 


% Car starts immediately 14 blocks from blast. No flat 


tires. 


© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


OME OR AUTO... 


dows facing a probable target area, 
however, will reduce injuries from ra- 
diation and heat blast if they are kept 
closed. ? 

Passengers in the car will be safest if 
they huddle on the floor or seat. 

More protection will be afforded if the 
car is in a garage. Construction of the 
automobile provides a good shield against 
flying debris, and a garage, particularly 
one without windows, will give added 
safety against the danger of radiation. 

combination can substitute for a 
basement, for example, in the case of a 
family with a basementless home. 

In the open, away from either home 
or car, the family can get some protection 
in other ways, the latest test indicates. 

Any way of getting below ground level 
will provide safety. A deep hole will in- 
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sure survival even a mile or so from the 
atomic burst. A fold in the ground may 
be adequate, if the family lies prone be- 
hind a few feet of earth. A hill between 
the individual and the blast is better. 
Two miles or more from the explosion, 
the individual will have a good chance to 
survive if he merely stretches out on the 
ground and protects his head with his 
arms, provided he is not struck by flying 
debris. 

In planning how to get maximum pro- 
tection for the family against future 
atomic attack, there are these other les- 
sons to be heeded: 

A well-built frame house is likely to be 
safer than an average brick house. 
Wooden construction tends to “give” 
somewhat before pressure of the blast, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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In a spectacular career 
that covered nearly 12 
years, Nurmi smashed 
nearly every distance rec- 
ord ever set, at one time 
holding over 40 indoor 
and outdoor marks. This 
country remembers him 
best for his sensational 
tour in 1925, when he 
broke 14 indoor marks in 
nearly as many days. 
Some of the records he 
broke by as much as four 
seconds. He won first 
place medals in three sep- 
arate Olympics — 1920, 
1924 and 1928 — an ep- 
och reign for a distance j 
runner. j 
And Here’s Another Un- © ag 
usual Record . . ; 13 of / 
America’s 16 largest au- } 
tomobile manufacturers 
use Atlantic Bond for 
crisper better-looking 
letterheads and office 


forms. Ask your we 
printer to print your “. = 
next job on Atlantic gis 
Bond. 
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Rice's selection of Track’s All-Time All-Stars, either ask your 
printer or write us on your letterhead. 
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fhe unusual nTelos 


Thi Sunday.» 


Lord Byron’s Love Letter— 
An original, poignant one-act 
play by Tennessee Williams. 
Stars Ethel Barrymore. See 
the author on TV. 


135th Street—Dramatic jazz 
operetta by George Gershwin. 
Rarely performed—appears for 
the first time on TY. Featuring 
an all-Negro cast. 
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AMF De Walt® “Power 
Shop”—See how this unusual 
home power tool makes it easy 
for you to expertly make fine 
furniture yourself! 
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ARE BETTER.. 


-by design 


American MACHINE & Founpry Company 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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whereas bricks in a masonry house might 
break loose and become missiles hurtling 
through the house under the impact of an 
atomic blast. 

A basement is important for safety of 
the family. An outside exit to the base- 
ment is necessary. Lacking a basement, 
some kind of underground structure, like 
a cyclone shelter, will do the trick. A 
sturdy garage may save lives, as the next 
best thing. 

Fire must be guarded against. Painting 
a frame house white will help, with a 
light color tending to reflect the heat 
wave. Fireproof drapes may prevent a 
major conflagration too. 

Location of the family’s home also can 
cut down the personal danger. A hilly 
area, with at least one hill between the 
house and a possible target center, is far 
safer than a level area. Distance from the 
target, however, is the best insurance. 
Even a few blocks can make the dif- 
ference between death and survival, as 
the chart on pages 38 and 39 shows. 

A quick means of escape from the 
house, should it collapse or become 
highly radioactive, is shown to be 
necessary. There should be exits from 
at least two sides of the house, as well 
as from the basement. And plans should 
be laid to leave the neighborhood im- 
mediately, if the blast was close, until 
your area is declared free of radioac- 
tivity. 

Emergency supplies should be in- 
cluded in the family’s plans too, if the 
house or basement is to serve as a po- 
tential bomb shelter. A good-sized first- 
aid kit may save a life if kept in the 
shelter area. Canned food, enough for 
two or three days, could come in handy. 
Bottles of water or soft drinks, stored in 
the basement, can provide more in- 
surance. 

The family radio or TV set also may 
be important for protection. Some warn- 
ing of an impending attack will make a 
great difference, by giving enough time 
for the family to reach its basement or 
other shelter area. Civil-defense sirens 
are still lacking in most areas. If enemy 
bombers are spotted heading for your 
city, a turned-on radio or TV may pro- 
vide your first warning. 

Where a garage is relied on for protec- 
tion, one dug in beneath the house and 
under a concrete slab will be safest. If 
the garage must be beside the house, the 
side away from downtown areas is safer. 
Windows will cut down on the protection 
afforded. 

Danger from atomic blasts remains 
great. But these lessons, together, now 
indicate that even families living close to 
target areas may have a good chance of 
survival merely by living in an American- 
type house or driving an American car, 
and taking very simple precautions. 
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In the “heat” 

of today 

your tomorrows 
are born 


| sia a “heat” of steel is born. In aq | 


succession of tomorrows this steel 
will be formed and shaped by the 
genius of American industry into the 
things that everybody wants—automo- 


| biles and appliances, toys and type 


writers, cans and cash registers. 
Steel-making has to move fast—and 


| it has to be good—to keep up with 


America. For nearly everything that’s 
important to our way of life and our 


| standard of living stems from steel. 


J&L is geared to play an increasingly 


_important role in America’s steel 


making job. Production facilities have 


| been expanded greatly. Plants and 


equipment have been modernized. Re 
to develop new steels, and 
better steels, and better ways of making 
steel, goes on endlessly. 

And behind it all, to shape and guide 


| today’s operations, are J&L’s one hun- 
| dred years of steel-making experience 
| —assurance that J&L stands ready to 
| meet the challenge of tomorrow! 


Charging J&L’s Open Hearths 


A:symbol of J&L's capacity for pro- 
gressive, scientific steel-making is this 
eleven-furnace open hearth shop at 
Pittsburgh. 


Color photo 
by d’Arazien 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 
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Merely Terrific! 


And it hangs onto its value better than any other car on the American Road 


“TERRIFIC” is the word for the ’53 Ford. 


A glance will tell you it’s your dream car—come 
true! For this new Ford with its longer, lower, wider 
look is undoubtedly the style-setter of the 53 
season. Icre’s beauty that’s terrific... merely terrific! 
When you take off for the open spaces you'll thrill 
to the wonderful “Go” of Ford’s famous V-8 engine. 
And with Fordomatic Drive the shifting is done for 
you...and a sight better than you can do it by hand. 
On highways or byways you'll find “top level” com- 
fort with Ford’s new Wonder Ride ...a new ride so 


The New Standard of the American Road 


harmonized that you enjoy new freedom from jolt, 
pitch and roll—new smoothness, quiet and stability. 
See this Ford and Value Check the 41 ‘Worth More” 
features. Test Drive it. Then you'll see why Ford is 
worth more when you buy it . . . worth more when 
you sell it. You'll agree it’s the New Standard of the 
American Road. 


Fordomatic Drive, white sidewall tires, optional at extra cost. Equipment, 
accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 


See it...Value Check it...Test Drive it 


Great TV! Ford Theatre, NBC-TV, Thursday evenings. ORD 
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What is the Voice of America? 
Nobody seems to know, for sure. 
Congress, checking up, finds this: 

It's a big, expensive operation 
-often going off in various di- 
rections, hampered by internal 
bickering and confusion. 

A general overhaul is the next 
prospect. After six years, some- 
thing new is to be tried in telling 
the U. S. story abroad. 


~ 


Taxpayers now are putting up 21.6 
million dollars a year to tell the Ameri- 
can story to the outside world by 
radio. They have invested 128 million 
dollars in broadcasting equipment, in- 
cluding a ship, and in operating ex- 
penses over a period of six years. 

Now an accounting is under way. Con- 
gress and the new Administration, check- 
ing up, are finding that, though these 
amounts of time, money and effort were 
spent to sell the American viewpoint to 
foreigners, anti-U.S. sentiment never 
was stronger in most parts of the 
world. 

There is much questioning whether 
this country’s propaganda efforts have 
been carried out efficiently. Allegations 
of sabotage, made before a Senate com- 


People are beginning to wonder how 
much the Voice may have been ham- 
pered by incompetence, stupidity and 
bungling. 

As a result of discoveries already 
made, the Voice of America, as it is 
now operated, is due to be junked. 
Congress has made up its mind on that 
point, and changes are coming. 

Something new, to take over the fa- 
cilities and functions of the Voice, is 
to come out of the welter of surveys and 
investigations now going on. Broadcast- 
ing to foreign nations is not to be dis- 
continued entirely. It may be greatly 
expanded, if some influential advisers 
who have the ear of President Eisen- 
hower can get their way. 

A new boss already has taken over 
the Voice of America and all the other 
Widespread information and _propa- 
ganda programs of the Department of 
State. The new man, Robert L. John- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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mittee, are raising more questions. | 





VOICE OF AMERICA: THE PROBLEM 


Bungling Mainly . . . A Full Revamping Is Coming 





NEWS FLOWS IN SCRIPTS FLOW OUT 





SHORT-WAVE BROADCAST RADIO CONTROL ROOM 





—United Press, European, Wide World Photos 


A WORD FOR RUSSIA RELAY TOWERS PASS IT ON 
What went wrong in 46 languages? 
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With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one — 
a mass market, dominated 
by farmers. You can’t sell 
Mid-America without farm 
families, nor the magazine 
that concentrates on them 
alone! 
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son, is taking a critical look at the whole 
setup before he goes to Congress to ask 
for money to run a new program. 

Johnson is finding that the Voice of 
America, in physical terms, is a_ big 
operation. It does about the same 
amount of broadcasting as the two 
biggest U.S. commercial networks, has a 
staff of more than 2,000 and operates 
75 transmitting stations spread over four 
continents. 

Powerful transmitters—42 operating 
from the United States and 33 others re- 
laying the radio waves in foreign coun- 
tries—send vast quantities of words into 
almost every nook and cranny of the 
world where radio receivers exist. The 
words range from straight news broad- 
casts to soap-opera serials and provoca- 
tive propaganda. Some music and enter- 
tainment go along with the words. Trans- 
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its name has become symbolic of the ep. 
tire propaganda program. 

Argument centers on whether or not 
the State Department should continye 
to run the propaganda program. 

One school of thought holds that the 
Voice of America should be independent, 
Some in this school suggest the Voice 
should be limited almost entirely to 
straight news broadcasting, in foreign 
languages, with its propaganda function 
becoming indirect and less _ obviovys, 
Others would like to see the Voice 
boosted into an agency controlling all J 
U.S. information sent abroad. According | 
to this view, the information agency 
should have policy-making status and 
Cabinet rank—an unlikely prospect. 

Another school feels that the Voice 
should be left where it is, in the State 
Department, to speak the official words 


—United Press 


THIS CUTTER IS A SEAGOING RADIO STATION 
Critics found the whole Voice of America ‘‘at sea”’ 


lators fit the programs into 46 different 
tongues and dialects. 

In effectiveness, the Voice is some- 
thing else again. 

Investigators say that there is no clear, 
consistent Voice of America. Some of 
their complaints: Voice propagandists 
may put out one line today, and not know 
what line to take tomorrow. There is no 
highly skilled use of its vast facilities to 
take the fullest advantage of breaks. 
When Stalin died and again when Ma- 
lenkov took over the Soviet dictatorship, 
the Voice was unable to make quick and 
coherent comment. 

Now the Voice of America, which has 
been getting increasingly large amounts 
of money each year since 1948, is caught 
up in an argument about the whole prop- 
aganda operation. The Voice, itself, is 
only one facet of a huge Government in- 
formation service run by the State De- 
partment, but it is the most spectacular 
and expensive segment of the service and 


of the U.S. Government, but not to get 
tangled up in making propaganda. Propa- 
ganda often involves telling something 
that may not be wholly in accord with 
fact. This group believes it is hardly be- 
coming to a great nation to have a major 
department saying such things—to have 
diplomats put in the position of sponsor- 
ing rough language in talking of other 
nations. 

Many in the Department of State agree 
with those who want to move the Voice 
into a separate department. 

The Voice, to the diplomats, has been 
an unwelcome stepchild since the day in 
1945 when President Truman signed an 
order turning the Office of War Informa- 
tion over to the Department of State. 

Government propaganda and_ news 
dissemination, in peacetime, was almost 
strangled on the diplomatic doorstep be- 
fore Congress, in 1948, made the Voice 
a permanent operation and left it secure- 
ly attached to the unwilling State De 
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partment. A commission of editors and 
radio men, set up by Congress to keep 
watch over the Voice, believes this 
forced parenthood has worked poorly. 

The commission accuses the’ Depart- 
ment of State of consigning the Voice 
to a low-level operation from the very 
beginning and suggests that it has often 
used the information branch as a dump- 
ing ground for misfits and apprentice 
diplomats. 

The commission and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles are among those who 
b propose a separate department to handle 
the Voice. 

A point on which there is no argument 
is that something is to be done and that 
the Voice is to get a thorough overhaul- 
ing. No matter what department gets 
control of it, there is agreement that the 
bickering and confusion which have up- 
set Voice operations are going to be 
stopped. 

Headquarters of the Voice, in New 
York City, is described as a hodgepodge. 
Writers and editors who assemble almost 
all the Voice’s news and propaganda 
programs find a good many misfits and 
incompetents sprinkled among the able 
men who do most of the work. 

People who have watched the Voice 
staff in operation are struck by apparent 
wasteful use of man power. Some of the 
actors, announcers, producers and direc- 
tors who put programs on the air have 
been rated well below the best in their 
professions. The Voice finds itself keep- 
ing many castoffs, has-beens and learners 
while better talent seeks the higher pay 
of private jobs. 

Congress, getting ready to overhaul 
the Voice, is taking two approaches. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, is using committee hearings 
to spotlight his charges of incompetence 


tor Bourke Hickenlooper (Rep.), of 
lowa, is using an investigating group of 
the Foreign Relations Committee to look 
for something better to replace the 
Voice’s present setup. 

Congress has no doubt that it will come 
up with something to keep telling the 
American story—at least behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

News agencies, papers, magazines and 
P other private means of communication 
can tell what America is doing and think- 
ing in the parts of the world that permit 
free entry of ideas, 

But radio is the only way of getting 
behind the Iron Curtain and, unless the 
United States is willing to give up its ef- 
fort to reach the Russians and the restive 
_ broadcasting is seen as a neces- 
sity. 


Money for further operation is running 


things before it lays-out any more dollars. 


MARCH 27, 1953 





on the part of specific individuals. Sena- - 


out. Congress is in a mood to change -' 








The right place to 


lie down on the job 





Even the “boss” realizes you’re on the job here. 
For when you Go Pullman, he knows you'll get a 
good night’s rest. And that you'll arrive clear- 
eyed and wide-awake. On time, too, thanks to those 
dependable train schedules. Next time you go... 


Take it easy 


Go PuLtmMan 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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MALAYA: WHERE COMMUNISTS LOSE 


British Leader Credits Schools and Bullets 


In Malaya, Britain is beginning to get the 
upper hand in the war against the Communists. 
Guerrillas in the jungle are on the defen- 
sive. Despite the war, production of rubber 
and tin is rising. Native Malays and Chinese 
are yee together in greater harmony than 





KUALA LUMPUR, MALAYA 


Q Coming down through Asia, Gen- 
eral Templer, I found real war in Korea, 
war of a different sort in Indochina, and 
guerrilla fighting in Indonesia. What is 
this in Malaya? 

A Here we are fighting international 
Communism. It is part of the same fight 
everywhere in the world on all fronts— 
military, civil, social and economic. 
Whether you call it war, guerrilla war, 
emergency or what not, it’s all bad 
enough, thank you. 

Q How’s it going? 

A The Communists announced they 
were going to set up a Communist 
People’s Republic of Malaya. They said 
no railways would run. They said no cars 
would move on our roads. They said all 
work would stop on the rubber planta- 
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Communism. 


tions and in the tin mines. In all these 
vain boasts they have failed 100 per 
cent. We have stopped it, though in 
the process we have spent a whale of a 
lot of money. 

Q How much? 

A I can't tell you that in figures, but 
I can tell you what it has meant to this 
small country. The savings which we 
made over the years was money which 
should have gone from tin and rubber 
into the things which make people turn 
against Communism. Instead, much of 
it has been wasted in war. That is very 
sad. It’s the worst possible use for the 
money. But in spite of all that, we have 
and are making progress in the field of 
social administration. 

Q What kind of progress have you 
made? 

A Our state of emergency started in 


GEN. SIR GERALD TEMPLER INSPECTS A MALAYAN HOME-GUARD UNIT 
“We are doing the killing and the capturing of weapons and the other side is not’’ 


Charles Foltz, Jr., a member of the Board of 
Editors of U. S$. News & World Report, went of 
Kuala Lumpur for this interview with Sir Ger- 
ald Templer, Britain's High Commissioner. _ 
“Templer of Malaya” is both High Com- — 
missioner and Supreme Commander in Ma- 
laya. He tells here his formula for ee 





June, 1948—four and a half years ago, 
We have put a tremendous effort into 
fighting guerrillas, fighting the war, 
Before the war in December, 1941, there 
were 263,750 children in 
Malaya. In June, 1946, there were just 
about the same number—after the World 
War, occupation by the Japanese, all 
that. By June, 1948, when the emergency 
began, there were 537,560 children in 
school, and now, March of 1953, there 
are 770,000. 

I don't think that’s a bad example, 
although I am very well aware that 
there are plenty of unfortunate children 
who Still can’t go to school. 

Q You seem to consider such things 
as part of the war, General— 

A Ever since the Deputy High Com- 
missioner and I came here we have 4 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Bringing Television 
‘\to America’s 
Communities 
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cs Throughout the history of radio and television, 


+ Blaw-Knox has supplied antenna towers of advanced 
design exactly fitted to the requirements. 
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: Engineered for extraordinary sturdiness, completely : 
.y | modern both structurally and electronically, ) 
“ these towers have become unquestioned leaders } 
“| in their field. | é 
x Blaw-Knox products and services also step up 
e, | production, performance and profits in such ) 

industries as—Chemical and Food Processing, : 
*1 Gas and Petroleum, Plastics, Ferrous and ) 
» | Non-Ferrous Metals, Construction, Public Utilities. ; 
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The right hand column indicates the scope of 
Blaw-Knox. On request, we will be glad 

to send you descriptive literature 

‘about any Blaw-Knox product or service. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
AND SOME OF 

THEIR PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Blawnox, Pa. 





Concrete Road Paving Machinery 
Clamshell Buckets 

Contractors Equipment 

Gas Conditioning Equi 

Open Steel Floori: 
Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 





equip 
ing 


Steel Forms for Concrete Construction 


Chemical and Process Equipment 
Water Cooled Equipment for 
High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffalo 11, New York and Mora, Minn. 
Machinery for the Chemical and Food 


Processing Industries 
Pmt 


d Machi 





Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Complete Plants for the Chemical and 


Process Industries 


Foote Construction Equipment Division 
Nunda, New York 


Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


Lewis Machinery Division 


Groveton, Pa. 


Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery for 
Rolling Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 


National Alloy Division 
Blawnox, Pa. 


Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperatures, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Power Piping and Sprinkler Division 


Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 


Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 
Pressures and Temperatures. Pipe Hangers 


Automatic Sprinkler Systems for 
Fire Protection 


Rolls Division 





(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 


Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
Heavy Steel Castings 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 
Birmi gh 3, Aloh 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, New York 
San Francisco 5, California 
Washington 5, D. C. 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 





Export—New York 17, New York 
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* Continuous cotton towels used by Crosley Divi- 
sion of Avco Manufacturing are servic 
Superior Towel & Linen Service of Cincinnati. 


Crosley Ultra-modern Washrooms 
Feature Cotton Towel Service* 


e Pictured above is one of the electronic assembly lines at the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio plant of the Crosley Division of Aveo Manufacturing 
Company. In this modern plant Crosley television sets and radios 
are built. 





The Crosley assembly lines are largely operated by women. Women 
appreciate the extra comfort afforded by soft, absorbent cotton towels. 
That’s one of the reasons why Crosley management has installed cotton 
towel service in all plant washrooms. They know, too, they are furnish- 
ing maximum comfort and sanitation at no increase in cost. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a factory, 
institution, office or store... you can be sure soft, gentle, absorbent 
cotton towels will... 

e promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 

e keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 

e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 

e cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 
Local service is listed in your classified book under LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 

For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 
money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. A, 65 
Worth Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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known very well, indeed, that the shoot. 
ing side of this affair is only about one 
quarter of the trouble. The thing that 
really matters is the other three quarters, 
We knew we must get at the hearts and 
minds of the people to condition them 
against this beastly Communism. The 
way to do that is through proper school. 
ing, health, housing and social advance. 
ment generally. 

Q How is the shooting side of the war 
going now? 

A Our armed forces and fighting ele. 
ments of the police are just as active as 
ever they were in the days which were 
the worst in the past. The difference js 
that we are doing the killing and the 
capturing of weapons, and the other side 
is not. They are not in any way as active 
as in the past. 

Here, for example, is the latest situa- 
tion report. Up to the 22d of February; 
killed, 47; wounded, 14. We took 31 sur- 
renders. That is for 22 days of the month. 
We, in turn, have had one soldier killed 
and one wounded, with one special con- 
stable wounded, too. 

Q Is that about the average rate of 
surrenders to killed? 

A Yes, and it’s increasing all the time. 
I have high hopes for the new loud-hail- 
er plane—you call it a loud-speaker plane. 
We borrowed it from your people in 
Korea. Obviously, a surrender is much 
more important to us than a kill. 

Q Why? 

A Because when you kill a man he is 
dead, and you can’t get any more infor- 
mation out of him. 

Q What about arms captured? 

A I’m coming to that. We took 81 
weapons off them and nearly %,000 
rounds of ammunition during that period 
in February I spoke of. We lost not a 
single weapon nor a single round of am- 
munition. This cannot be good for their 
morale. 

Q Where do their arms come from? 

A That’s a long story. Briefly, there 
have always been bandits in the jungles 
of Malaya with arms. The difference is 
that they didn’t shoot at us but simply 
robbed a traveler with gold in his pocket. 

Then, back in 1942, when Malaya was 
lost to the Japanese, a number of our 
arms found their way into the jungle 
rather than into the Japanese arms depots. 

During the Japanese’ occupation our 
side dropped large numbers of weapons 
and large amounts of ammunition so that 
men in the jungle could make it hot for 
the Japanese. And when the Japanese 
left, many of their arms stayed in the 
jungle. Then in 1948 the Communists 
started shooting, and since that time it is 
obvious that our security forces have lost 
arms and ammunition in Communist am- 
bushes. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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To alert any of these 
U. S. Cities would require 


NOT MORE THAN 













so rm re wn soo 


According to the most recent official census figures, these twenty- 
four cities have populations ranging from 70,000 to 85,000. One of 
them has an area of twenty square miles, or about 3500 people per 
square mile, while another has only slightly more than five square 
miles with 13,760 people per square mile. But despite their appar- 
ently widespread differences, none of these cities would require 
more than five Chrysler Sirens. This number would give each of 
them good basic protection and a warning system second to none. 


The Chrysler Siren is ideal for the 
small city as well as the large. First, 
because it has its own power plant, 
the Chrysler Siren can be operated 
from virtually any fixed or moving 
site. Second, the Chrysler Siren 
functions both automatically and 
manually, enabling combined util- 
ity remote-controlled operation 
with neighboring communities as 
well as individual, manual operation 
for purely local use. Finally, the 180 
horsepower Chrysler V-8 Industrial 


CHRYSLER AUR RAID STREWN 


Defense is a vital need, shared by all. Join and 
assist the Civil Defense group in your area. 





Engine develops a terrific 400 miles 
per hour blast, sufficient to send the 
“loudest warning ever heard’’ four 
miles in every direction from the 
rotating siren. 

No other warning device compares 
for power, for mobility and — because 
of its tremendous coverage—for 
economy. Help arrange a demon- 
stration of the Chrysler Siren in 
your community, write: Dept. 13, 
Siren Layout Service, Industrial Engine 
Division, Chrysler Corp., Trenton, Michigan. 


| CHRYSLER 
SHINS 


Altoona, Pa. 


Amarillo, Texas 





Augusta, Ga. 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 
Charleston, S. C. 

Charleston, W. Va, 


Columbus, Ga. 














Davenport, lowa 
Durham, N. C. : 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Lawrence, Mass. 














Macon, Ga. 





New Britain, Conn. 





Portsmouth, Va. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Portland, Me. 
Racine, Wisc. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stockton, Calif. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Troy,N.Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. __ 



































*Preliminary estimate based on proven 
performance of Chrysler Sirens in 
other cities and without consideration 
of topography or unusual noise factors. 























HOW TO GET A 
FULL NIGHT'S SLEEP 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 
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There’s a sign on our distillery 
gate that pretty well tells what 
breed o’ cat we are. 

The sign reads—‘‘ We make fine 
bourbon . . . at a profit if we can 
... at a loss if we must .. . but 
always fine bourbon.” 


Over the past hundred years 
we’ve made bourbon both ways— 
at a loss and at a profit. But nary 
a drop has ever been made except 
in the one costly, old fashioned 
sour mash way we know is best. 
Our main concern has always 
been perfection of product, pure 
and simple. 

One peculiarity of our business 
is that production is always four to 
eight years ahead of our market. 
Which might worry some folks! 

Since there’s no way of guessing 
what’s around the corner that far 
ahead, we operate on the principle 
that there will always be enough 
customers who appreciate our 
kind of whiskey to use up the 
limited amount we’re able to 
make at the price we’ve got to ask. 

So we pay no mind to the long- 
haired prognosticators, get our 
full night’s sleep, and keep our 
still abubbling! 

Your business or profession, too, 
is supplying a quality product or 
service. So you'll know what I’m 
driving at. I’ve been around a 
good many years, and have seen 
more enterprises succeed in the 
long run by paying more heed to 
quality than to either price or 
profit. One takes care of the other. 

Since you deal in quality, you 
necessarily entertain with quality. 
So OLp FiTzGERALD is for you. 

We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered its unique and enjoy- 
able flavor, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 

Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
RNS A ST TES TARBALL 
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If you could add all that up—which 
you can’t—you would have a formidable 
total. Much of it is old stock which has 
suffered by storage in the jungle, but old 
weapons can still kill people. 

Q Are they getting new weapons from 
Communists elsewhere? 

A There is a tiny trickle across the 
Thai frontier, but it is not one which 
causes much loss of sleep. 

Q How many men are engaged under 
your command? 

A The total fighting forces in Malaya 
add up to about 108,000. That’s every- 
thing. Of the total, there are 35,000 
troops and 73,000 federal police. 

Q How many of these are British— 
from the British Isles? 

A About 11,500 in the armed forces 
are British, with a few hundred in the 
federal police, although the police are 
mainly Malay with some Malayan Chi- 





RUBBER—WHAT THE SHOOTING IS ABOUT 


Q Do the troops hunt guerrillas at 
night? 

A We go out after them by night and 
by day. Wherever we have information 
that there are guerrillas, there we go 
after them. 

Q What about such information? Do 
you still pay informers? 

A When I first came we had already 
started paying for information, general 
information. Now that the intelligence 
flow is good, we no longer pay for all 
information. 

Q You once paid out regular bounties 
for dead or captured guerrillas, didn’t 
you? 

A We did. Up to a month or two ago 
we had standing automatic rewards for 
killed or captured terrorists, and _ re- 
wards to guerrillas who brought in arms. 
We have never liked that system and 
now we have stopped it as an automatic 


~Bristol from Black Star 


Despite war, production is up 


nese and Malayan Indian. The rest of 
the armed forces are Malay, Gurkhas 
from Nepal, Rhodesians, Africans and 
Fiji Islanders. 

Q What about the Communists—how 
many guerrillas are there? 

A I simply don’t know. We have never 
taken a census. At a guess—5,000. 

Q And you say these 5,000 guerrillas 
keep 108,000 men in the fighting forces 
busy? 

A They do. Or rather I should say 
we keep chasing them. You have seen 
our jungle—it’s Amazonian and worse. 
Three quarters of this country is still 
covered by jungle. Its roof is 200 feet 
high, and inside the jungle it is like a 
cathedral at night. Try looking for a 
few pins scattered between the cracks 
of the paving stones of a cathedral floor 
at night. Furthermore, the people we 
are looking for shoot. 


procedure. This does not mean that we 
will pay no rewards. 

Q Now, General, when will you take 
British troops out of Malaya? 

A That’s a rough one. Put it this way: 
There can be no question of removing 
British troops from this country until 
we can be absolutely sure that the 
shooting business by Communists is over 
for good. 

Even after that time, while this coun- 
try is being steered toward self-goverr- 
ment and while it is still expanding its 
armed forces—which any country must 
have—it will be necessary for some 
British troops to remain in Malaya as 
a guard against unforeseen events. Be- 
fore that time, of course, we may Ie 
move some British troops. We ale 
making progress, military and _ civilian 
progress, and progress means a move 
toward that end. 
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- he Reading Company at its huge coal terminal near 
ing Perth Amboy handles as much as 4,000,000 tons annually. 
atil Most of this coal is distributed to docks in New York City _. 
the and Brooklyn in 10,000-ton barges. 
ver - 
7 Three new tugs powered with Fairbanks-Morse Diesels and 
un- equipped throughout with F-M Generators, Pumps and Motors are 
m- setting new records for speed and economy in this important task. -_ 
. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois 
us 
me 
as 
; FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
are a name worth remembering when you want the best 
ian 
yve 
DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES * DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES * RAIL CARS * ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
* PUMPS * SCALES * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 














This ty Medion Steel 


Aiding automotive manufacture with wide sheets 
from one of the world’s largest mills 


The safety, durability and beauty of the modern automobile are 
due in large measure to the steel industry's ability to develop 
facilities for the production of extremely wide sheets. 

These high-quality wide sheets enable manufacturers to make 
automobile parts in one piece which otherwise would have to be 
fabricated, at greater cost, from two or more widths of narrower 
steel . .. such parts as passenger car tops, panels for hoods and 
floors, and sides for delivery trucks. 

The huge mill illustrated in Peter Helck’s painting is the 96-inch 
mill at Great Lakes Steel Corporation—National Steel division at 
Detroit, Michigan. This mill was the first of its type to be built 
to this size and is one of only three comparable mills in the 
steel industry today. 

The mill’s massive, finely engineered machinery is arranged in a 
straight line more than a quarter-mile long. Its ten “stands” 


house heavy rolls 96 inches wide, each driven by a powerful 
NATIONAL STEEL 
GRANT BUILDING 

SERVING AMERICA BY 








SERVING AMERICAN 


electric motor. Steel starts in the mill as a thick three-ton slab, 
passes through the rolls at speeds up to 2000 feet a minute and 
emerges as a thin sheet. 

As well as making extremely wide sheets, this mill rolls the nar- 
rower widths more generally used. Sheets of auto-body thickness 
in widths from 90 to 60 inches can be delivered, after further 
processing by cold rolling, in a single unwelded coil 512 feet long. 


Benefits of this big mill will be further increased when new facili- 
ties for producing larger slabs are completed this year. In addition 
to making sheets from 90 to 72% inches wide in the present 512 
foor length, it will then deliver 72 to 33-inch-wide sheets in a single 
unwelded coil 1860 feet long—more than triple the present length. 


The 96-inch mill and its product are only one phase of National’s 
wide range of steel production. They demonstrate again the 
progressive spirit and emphasis on quality which make and 
keep National one of the nation’s leading producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


INDUSTRY 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE INTEGRATED STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 


of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron, 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


Supplies high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
famous Quonset building and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


~~ 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Houston, Texas. Warehouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 
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NATIONAL 


STEEL 
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WASHINGTON. DOD. C. 


jn New York 

THe Watporr-Astoria 

Tue Praza ann THE Roosevett 
Jn Washington, D. C. 

THe MayFLlower 

Jn St. Louis, Mo. 

THE JEFFERSON 

Jn Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hirton Horer 

Jn San Bernardino, California 
ARROWHEAD SPRiNGS 

Jn Chibuabua, Mexico 

Tue Pacacio Hitton 


Jn Chicago 

Tue Conrap Hitton 

AND THE Patmer House 
jn Los Angeles 

Tue Town House 

Jn Dayton, Obio 

Tue Dayton BittmMorE 
Jn Albuquerque New Mexico 
Tue Hittron Horer 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico 
THe Carise Hitton 

Jn Madrid, Spain 

Tue Castettana Hitton 





The stately elegance of the internationally-famous 
Mayflower, in the heart of the Nation’s Capital, is 
expressed by the quiet dignity of the Presidential 
Dining Room, an eminent setting which portrays 
the splendour of other famous rooms in the group 
of distinguished Hilton Hotels across the nation. 


Gliliin 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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>> Georgi Malenkov, trying to grow into Joseph Stelin's shoes, is bargaining 
for time. His first moves as ruler of Soviet world point in this direction. 
He needs time to consolidate his job, kill off rivals, really show who is boss. 
A meeting with Eisenhower is repeatedly hinted at. Malenkov needs this to 
impress the world, prove he is just as big a man as Stalin. This takes time. 
The satellites need drastic jacking up. They are not ready for war. They 
are in bad economic shape. Deaths--natural or otherwise--are requiring new 
leadership. Remaining leaders, eying Malenkov, are paralyzed with indecision. 
Shooting down Allied planes looks warlike, but is just Malenkov's way of 
showing the world, Communists and anti-Communists alike, that Malenkov is to be 
feared. It's the old Stalin "bad neighbor" policy. War isn't the aim--not at 
this time. Collapse of U.S. is to come first, along with deep split among Allies. 
This is standard Communist doctrine. Malenkov accepts it. But it takes time. 














>> Shooting down the other side's planes isn't enough to start a war now. 
U.S., British officials no longer expect war to start this way, regard all 
recent Soviet attacks on Allied planes as "incidents," not acts of war. 
Reward-hungry pilots may be responsible. That's latest theory you hear in 
Berlin. New Moscow order, it's reported, promises a cash reward of 25,000 
rubles to Soviet pilots if they see Allied plane near Iron Curtain territory and 
force it down. A pot shot at an Allied plane may provide extra spending money. 








>> But the underlying explanation of these Soviet attacks appears to be this: 

U.S. A=-bomb, U.S. bombers are recognized as most dangerous threat to Soviet 
power. Malenkov has to convince Russians, satellites--and U.S.--that Soviet 
defenses are strong enough to turn back U.S. bombers. Sample attacks, over 
Germany, and near Kamchatka, are one way to demonstrate this. 

Retaliation from U.S., Britain is not expected. Instead, reaction of U.S. 
and British governments is to file protests, send bills for damages, instruct 
their pilots to stay several miles back from Soviet-controlled borders. 

Net gain, in this sort of exchange, rests with Malenkov. 











>> It's getting to be news when a high-ranking Communist dies a natural death. 

Czechoslovakia's President, Klement Gottwald, presumably died of pneumonia, 
but no one is sure of it. He was attended by Kremlin doctors. 

East Germany's President, Wilhelm Pieck, became mysteriously ill. East 
Germany has not been doing well, by Communist standards. No East German will 
ever believe that Pieck was naturally stricken. 

Case of Andrei Zhdanov is fresh in the minds of all top Communists. He 
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was a Stalin favorite, a Malenkov rival. When Zhdanov died, in 1948, some said 
he died of heart disease. Others said cancer. Now the Kremlin says he didn't 
die a natural death at all. He was murdered, it appears, by nine Kremlin doctors. 
If a Malenkov rival can be murdered by Kremlin doctors, what is the life 
prospect for other top Communists believed by Malenkov to be in his way? 





>> Put yourself in a Communist leader's shoes: 
A Zhdanov, right next to the throne, can be murdered. 
A satellite President dies suspiciously soon after Stalin's death, after a 
purge in which he himself sent several of his colleagues to death. 

Purge trials are pending in Russia, in satellites. More purges are to be 
expected with Administration change in Moscow. Malenkov is an expert at purges. 
Since Zhdanov's death, 34 Soviet generals and five Soviet admirals have 
died, most of them at rather early ages. Other top Communists have disappeared 

from sight. How many of them died naturally, how many died according to plan? 














>> If you judge by the Soviet record..... 

Of Lenin's associates, the 21 members of the Bolshevik Central Committee 
back in 1917, fewer than half died natural deaths. Here's the count: 11 publicly 
executed by the Soviet Government; 1 committed suicide; 1 (Trotsky) exiled and 
then murdered. Several disappeared without a trace. Stalin, Molotov survived. 

In the really big purges in 1936-38, Stalin either shot or otherwise took 
care of 14 out of 16 Soviet Republic Presidents, a majority of his General 
Staff, a majority of regional party secretaries, plus a long list of others. 








>> Now, as the big shots in the Communist world try to foresee the future..... 
Medical murder has to figure in their thoughts. It's now Moscow's method, 
apparently, for disposing of top Communists. A Kremlin diagnosis, records show, 
is quite a gamble. Offer of help from a Kremlin physician is to be feared. 
Satellite leaders, unsure how they stand with Kremlin's new boss, can't be 
too careful in this jittery period while Malenkov is consolidating his position. 
No telling what may turn up in the soup. Official tasters may be required. 














>> In London, visit of Marshal Tito, of Yugoslavia, has this back of it: 

It's a British attempt to assure Tito that, even though he is a Communist, 
the Allies will be on his side if Soviet Russia attacks Yugoslavia. 

Tito, as a Communist, is suspicious. And, as an anti-Moscow Communist, he 
is also somewhat alone in the world. Without Allied help, he's sunk. 

Defense of Yugoslavia figures in Tito's visit. He has nothing to match 
MIG-15s that satellites fly. He is angling for British jets. 

Specific deals, though, are not expected out of Tito's visit to London. 
Deal on Trieste, on bases, on formal alliance may come later, but not just yet. 











>> In Bonn, the European Army idea has won a battle, but not the war. 
Final German approval is still to come. It will be harder to get than the 
ratification by lower house of Parliament, where Chancellor Adenauer is strong. 
Upper house has yet to vote. Outcome there is in doubt. Supreme Court can 
also upset the applecart. Final vote is unlikely before Adenauer's trip to U.S. 
Italians, meanwhile, are waiting for French to ratify. French, who thought 
up European Army idea, are far from ready. You can't bank on European Army yet. 
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The oil industry discovered 
Microfilm copies 
cost less than 
T carbon copies 


Ir you are now using carbon forms in your sales or other 
operations, it will be interesting to note how leading oil 
companies have cut the cost of their “credit card” opera- 
tions with Recordak microfilming. 

Before . . . dealers used to send the original sales ticket 
and a carbon duplicate to the home office as a record of 
each purchase. Here, the carbons were filed . . . and the 
originals were sent to the customer with the monthly bill. 

But now a simplified sales ticket—with one less carbon 
—is used. Only the original ticket is forwarded to the 
ap home office . . . where it is microfilmed . . . and then sent _ of the space previously required. Also, it cuts clerical 


out with the bill. expenses substantially because there is only one ticket to 
This routine, in addition to cutting sales book costs, handle—instead of two—for every purchase. 
gives the home office other advantages—a microfilm record Only one example, this, of the way the oil industry uses 


that will remain intact . . . and can be filed safely in 1% = Recordak microfilming. 


65 different types of business 


—thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming... 
to photograph documents instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent 
apiece ; to simplify accounting routines; to save up to 99% in 
filing space; to increase protection. 





Your business 7 


Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate Recordak 
microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly remarkable 
photographic process is already simplifying routines which are 
similar to yours . . . doing a more efficient job at a fraction of your 
present costs. 
2 5" Write today for detailed information on the process . . . and the 
4n e eX complete line of Recordak Microfilmers now offered on a surpris- 
NiverRsh ingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, 
WE a , 
Sow 
="RECORDRK 


New York 22, N. Y. 
« q (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— and its application to business systems 
**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


1928 
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Got a paddle 
but no creek? 





Then come to 


LOUISIANA 


... where production works on 
a 12 month schedule—where 
you will not have to cut back 
production because of water 
shortages! The mighty Missis- 
sippi flows right through Lou- 
isiana with enough water to 
supply every person in the 
United States with 2000 gallons 
per day—water chemically suit- 
able to industry. 


There are 7000 miles of navi- 
gable streams and waterways in 
Louisiana, an inexpensive, efh- 
cient means of transportation 

. and, of course, New Or- 
leans, second port in the United 
States. 


Louisiana has the creek for 
YOUR paddle and boat. Be- 
fore you decide on a location, 
investigate Louisiana. 
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The Bohlen Fuss; Taft to Ireland; 
Burns, Young: Problems at Home 


> Charles E. Bohlen, selected as Am- 
bassador to Moscow, finds himself, to his 
own surprise and that of the Administra- 
tion, a highly controversial figure. Mr. 
Bohlen has spent 24 of his 48 years in the 
U.S. Foreign Service. Much of that time 
was served in Russia or in studying Rus- 
sian problems. He speaks Russian fluent- 
ly, knows numerous Soviet leaders per- 
sonally. 

On the basis of this record, both Presi- 


dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State ° 


John Foster Dulles decided that Mr. 
Bohlen was admirably suited for the 
Moscow assignment. But Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran (Dem.), of Nevada, asserted that 
the Department’s own security officer re- 
fused to clear Bohlen for the post. 

One reason for the opposition to Bohlen 
seems to be his close association with 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman at the 
Yalta, Teheran and Potsdam conferences, 
where he acted as interpreter. Successive 
postwar Secretaries of State leaned heav- 
ily upon him for assistance. He was the- 
oretically an administrator, not a maker 
of policy. But then his opponents said 
he was a security risk. 

Senators with large Polish or Czech 
constituencies were quick to denounce 
the appointment of a man who had 
participated in the Yalta and Potsdam 
meetings. Others joined in on the ground 
that last year’s Republican Platform 
pledged elimination from the State De- 
partment of those “who share responsi- 


bility for the needless predicaments and 
perils in which we find ourselves.” 

They leaned, too, on another Platform 
plank that said: “The Government of the 
United States, under Republican leader- 
ship, will repudiate all commitments con- 
tained in secret understandings such as 
those at Yalta which aid Communist en- 
slavements. It will be made clear . . , 
that U.S. policy . . . looks happily for- 
ward to the genuine independence of 
those captive peoples.” 

In these circumstances, Bohlen helped 
his own cause not at all by defending the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements and s0 
contradicting numerous Senatorial cam- 
paign speeches of last autumn. 

In the face of such senatorial criticism, 
President Eisenhower was adamant 
about the Bohlen appointment. Secretary 
Dulles, carrying with him an FBI report 
on Bohlen’s past, made a personal ap- 
pearance at the Capitol to support the 
nominee. Senator Robert A. Taft thought 
the appointment unfortunate but said he 
would vote for confirmation. The oppo- 
sition appeared to fade. 

Bohlen, suave, deliberate, was born at 
Clayton, N. Y., to comfortable means and 
a fashionable world. He attended ultra- 
exclusive St. Paul’s School and Harvard, 
then for two years boned up at a foreign- 
service academy. He entered the Foreign 
Service at the bottom, as an “unclassi- 
fied” vice consul in Prague. 

(Continued on page 60) 


GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT 
LOUISIANA—WRITE ON YOUR 
COMPANY LETTERHEAD TO: 





Department of Commerce and Industry 





Staff Photo-USN&WR 


State Capitol, Baton Rouge 4, Louisiana j 
SECRETARY DULLES AND CHARLES BOHLEN 


The opposition was unexpected—and outspoken 
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ROAD » TRAE K...ready to couple in 30 coconds! 


Here’s the Trackmobile in action! Its amazing flexibility gives you 
faster, lower cost car moving anywhere in your track area. It travels 
on the road; it pulls or pushes on the track for spotting, switching or 
hauling . . . and it never gets “‘bottled up!’’ Trackmobile versatility is 
helping leading companies throughout industry to keep cars and 
production on the move . . . to reduce work crew waiting time and 
demurrage costs. Get the full story in “Reports from the Field,” 

a new booklet with facts and figures on Trackmobile savings. 

Write for your copy today! 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 





The Whiting Trackmobile 
spots, switches and hauls... speeds 
production in all industries! 


WHITING SERVES ALL INDUSTRIES 





Overhead Electric Chain Trambeam Overhead 
Cranes Hoists Handling Systems 


Also: AVIATION, FOUNDRY AND RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—SWENSON EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES—METAL- WORKING MACHINERY 














When you buy a truck you want one that’s 
really modern—including the axles! You 
want TDA Axles with rugged Hypoid Gear- 
ing — Timken-Detroit’s answer to the heavy 
work loads of today! 


Tried and proved by billions of ton-miles 
of on- and off-highway work, dependable 
Hypoid Gearing has the needed strength 
and durability for mile upon mile of the 
toughest type of operation. You'll find, too, 
that the increased ruggedness of Hypoid 
Gearing is an important factor in keeping 
your maintenance costs down—profits up! 
The next time you buy trucks, go modern 
all the way! Make sure they’re equipped 
with TDA Axles and Brakes! 

















THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detreit 32, Michigan 





WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES 
AND TRAILERS 
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Senators expected to keep 
a sharp watch on Bohlen... 


Some Senators remain less than satis- 
fied with the Bohlen nomination. They 
may be expected to keep a sharp and 
outspokenly critical watch on Bohlen in 
the future. 





PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIST 


> Arthur F. Burns has been appointed 
to.a job of uncertain status. Mr. Burns, an 4% 
economist who specializes in the business 
cycle, has been 
named to the Presi- 
dent’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 
The uncertainty 
arises from the fact 
that it is not yet clear 
just what future 
President Ejisen- 
hower has in mind 
for the Council. It 
has been a trouble — 
spot in the past. By MR. BURNS 
law, it consists of ; 
three members and a staff who keep the 
President advised of economic develop- 
ments, project them into the future and 
recommend Government action to avoid 
deflationary or inflationary tendencies. 
The first Chairman of the Council, Ed- 
win G. Nourse, a Truman-appointed con- 
servative, conceived of his post as an 
ivory-tower job, aloof, removed from 
political controversy. Mr. Nourse did not 
last. He was succeeded by Leon H. Key- 
serling, who took an opposite tack, pub- 
licly argued for New Deal and “Fair 
Deal” economic concepts. 





— | 





ma 
With the advent of the new Admin- cas 
istration, the Truman Council members T ke 
resigned, their staff was dispersed. Presi- de 
dent Eisenhower was free to make a tal 
new start. At first, apparently he thought | 
he would abolish the Council, save some cle 
money. Then he reconsidered to the ex- im 
tent of appointing one member, Mr. Cr 
Burns. Congress, meanwhile, has been of 
wondering what to do about appropria- th: 
tions for the fiscal year that begins July]. J ex 
Mr. Burns’s first job is to be to help Tes 
the President decide whether _ there Bu 
should be one adviser or three. At the J 
same time, he becomes the chief presi- tel 
dential reliance for the interpretations of “b 
economic data. Austrian born, 48, Burns “y 
is a professor of economics at Columbia } ey 
University, from which he was graduated Cx 
in 1925, and research director of the Na- cer 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
Economists consider him an expert 00 | jn 
the business cycle. They call him a cau- er 
tious, careful midroader who wants to see hit 
every available economic statistic before Cx 
forming a judgment, who then makes 
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... Ability of Government to 
stop depressions isn‘t sure’ 


predictions reluctantly, if at all, and 
hedges them by citing many contingen- 
cies that make a forecast difficult. 

He says “economists have not yet 
evolved, if they ever will, a technique 
for making dependable forecasts” and 
that “the ability of Government to con- 
trol depressions is not yet assured.” He 
adds that “if the Government intervenes 
to counteract a business downturn, it 
might do the wrong things because of 
imperfect knowledge and understanding.” 

Obviously, President Eisenhower is to 
receive “go slowly” advice from his eco- 
nomic adviser. Burns’s approach seems 
well attuned to that of an Administration 
that wants the least possible Government 
interference with business. 





PERSONNEL MAN 


> Philip Young has been chosen to pre- 
side over a broad change in methods of 
hiring—and firing—Government employes, 
especially those near 
the top. As Chair- 
man of the Civil 
Service Commission, 
Mr. Young’s task is 
to help end one of 
the new Administra- 
tion’s most persistent 
frustrations. 
Department and 
agency heads find 
themselves sur- 
rounded by Truman 
holdovers in policy- 
making and supervisory jobs. In many 
cases these are among employes “blan- 
keted” into Civil Service by former Presi- 


—Wide World 


MR. YOUNG 


dent Truman without necessarily having ~ 


a | taken examinations. 

ht Top officials want to select their own 
ne § close aides. But they find that virtually 
aX: impossible. For example, Mrs. Oveta 
ft. | Culp Hobby quickly discovered as head 
en J of the Federal Security Administration 
ia’ § that she could dismiss only five of 37,000 
1, employes. In some cases, holdovers have 
Ip resigned. Some have been forced out. 
me J But many others refuse to take .a hint. 
he Mr. Young is drawing up plans for al- 
si- tering the situation. The thousands 
of | “blanketed” in by Mr. Truman are to be 
ms “unblanketed.” Procedures for dismissing 
~ employes are to be established, with the 
e Commission seeing to it that these pro- 
a | cedures are followed. 

_ Mr. Young, 42, learned about Wash- 
on ington in 10 years of service with several 
wu vernment agencies and a_ wartime 
ee | hitch in the Navy. Later, as dean of 
ne | Columbia University’s Graduate School 
ces (Continued on page 62) 
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The offset Hypoid pinion is bigger 
and stronger. Bearings are bigger. 
More teeth are in contact, reducing 
loading per unit of contact area. 
Torque-transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear ratios are 
practical without loss of strength. 


Only Timken-Detroit offers 
Hypoid Gearing in all three 
types of final drives... 
Single-reduction, double-reduction, and 


two-speed double-reduction . . . in a 
complete range of capacities. 








PLANTS AT: 


Detroit and Jackson, 
Mich. © Oshkosh, Wis. 
Utica, N. Y. * Ashtabula, 
Kenton and Newark, 
Ohio * New Castle, Pa. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 




















We couldnt Vol, the difference, 









but we fobFit! 


@ ANY GOOD air conditioning system 
can heat or cool air properly. But many 
a system fails to deliver proper com- 
fort because the air is improperly de- 
livered into the room. You've been 

in places where hot blasts or cold drafts 
made you uncomfortable. How different 
from the perfect comfort that goes with 
Kno-Draft Air Diffusers! 

Kno-Draft Air Diffusers bring your 
conditioned air in at the ceiling, diffuse 
it about the room gently and evenly. 
As the name suggests, there are no 
drafts. And temperature from one part 
of the room to another varies hardly 
more than a degree. 

You should also know that Kno- 
Draft Air Diffusers are adjustable after 
installation. Thus, your system can be 
adapted to future layout changes with- 
out expensive alterations. 

The Kno-Draft folks have been “‘en- 
gineering air” for over twenty years. Put 
their experience in air diffusion, air puri- 
fication and air recovery to work to make 
your good air conditioning better. Get 
the full story from Connor Engineering 
Corporation, Danbury 2, Connecticut. 


CONNOR) 
a 
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adjustable air diffusers 
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also manufacturers of Dorex® Air Recovery equipment 
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Legislation may be needed 
for Mr. Young's plans .. . 


of Business, he came into close contact 
with Mr. Eisenhower when the latter was 
Columbia’s President. 

New legislation may be needed to carry 
out Young’s plans. Congressional Repub- 
licans, with an eye to patronage plums 
as well as ethical considerations, are ex- 
pected to give him full support. 
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AMBASSADOR TO IRELAND 
> William Howard Taft Ill, the Sen. 


ator’s scholarly son, is emerging from the 
academic world to become U.S. Ambas- 


sador to Ireland. 
As capitals go in 
these troubled times, ‘ 
Dublin is quiet. Big 
issues seldom arise, 
Mr. Taft will have 
leisure and oppor 
tunity to pursue his 
studies of Ireland's 
cultural past and re- 
tain his fluency in 
the Gaelic tongue, 
He has a boundless 
enthusiasm for Ire 
land and all things Irish. f 
At 37, Taft is slender, energetic. He 
bears some resemblance to his father, the 
powerful Senator Taft, of Ohio, little to 
his grandfather, for whom he is named, 
the only man in U.S. history to serve as — 
President and also as Chief Justice. 
After graduation from Yale, Mr. Taft 
broke with family tradition by veering 
away from the law. He went on to Prince- 
ton for a Ph.D. in English literature. Asa 
student, he found himself captivated by 
Ireland’s ancient culture. Back at Yale, 
he lectured on the Irish antiquities. Dur 
ing World War II and later, he was in 
Ireland for military intelligence and the 7 
Economic Co-operation Administration. 
Taft got ideas when the post of Anm- 
bassador to Ireland fell vacant and the 
Republican Administration moved into 
Washington. His Senator father would 
not help, but the son knew what to do. As 
a resident of New Haven, he was given 
the backing of Connecticut’s two Sena- 
tors. Irish-American groups before whom 
he had spoken added their endorsement. 
There are those who say that, with or 
without the Senator’s active backing, Mr. 
Taft’s name and family connections were 
sufficient to win him the post. At any 
rate, President Eisenhower's approval 
was virtually automatic and Senate con- 
firmation became a foregone conclusion. 
The Senator himself makes no effort to 
conceal his pleasure. “Bill,” he says, “is 
well qualified for the Dublin post and 
will do a good job.” 
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MR. TAFT 
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“Sfalionals save us over $200,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 9 months!” —poustenay « company, INnc., new vorx 


“Accounting systems and time-saving 
equipment in a major publishing house 
such as ours (we ship approximately 
50,000,000 books a year) are of para- 
mount importance. 

“We depend on National Accounting 
Machines in our Book Club mail rooms 
and to handle our payroll and account- 
ing work. We use National Cash Regis- 
ters in the Doubleday Book Shops and 
company cafeteria. The result is a com- 
plete, integrated sales-accounting system 
that provides control over all transac- 


tions, and also furnishes valuable infor- 
mation to management. 

“Our National Machines pay for them- 
selves every 9 months, for they save us 
over $200,000 a year. And National’s 
ease of operation makes it simple to 
train operators and keep them happy 
—another reason why we’ve ordered 4 
more National ‘Class 31’ Accounting 
Machines.” 


—— 1 Brew 


Treas., Doubleday & Co., Inc. 





No matter what the size or type of your 
business, National Machines increase effi- 
ciency and soon pay for themselves out of 
the money they save. On many jobs, Na- 
tionals do up to % of the accounting work 
automatically! Call your nearby National 
representative today. Let him show you how 
much you'll save with the National System 
adapted to your needs. 


Wiational 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 











Got nightmares 
over operating costs? 


One of the easiest ways to turn ’em into sweet dreams may 
be as near as your next printing order. 
If it’s a catalog, booklet, or other piece demanding really 
fine reproduction, you’re undoubtedly planning to use enamel 
paper. But what brand of enamel paper? That’s the question. 
Because while all good enamel papers look and print the 
same, papers of identical quality are not all the same price. 
Consolidated Enamel Papers actually average 15 to 25% 
_lower in cost. The difference is due entirely to the modern 
~ enamel papermaking method which Consolidated pioneered. 
It eliminates several costly manufacturing steps still necessary 
to makers of old style, premium-priced enamel papers. 
We pass on the savings to help cure your cost nightmares. 


fre ec ye O p ener ! Just so you can see what we 


mean, we'll be glad to give you a generous supply of Consolidated Enamel Paper. 
Simply ask your printer to run it on any job you select under identical conditions 
with the paper you’re now using. If the results fail to prove that Consolidated 
Enamels deliver finest results at lower cost, all you have to do is say “neigh!” 
Okay? Then how about a note on your letterhead today? 


oniolidatede ENAMEL 


PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS - MODERN GLOSS + FLASH GLOSS - PRODUCTOLITH + CONSOLITH 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. + Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Price-support operations of the Gov- 
ernment, now taking large quantities 
of farm products off the market, are 
helping to arrest the decline in whole- 
sale prices under way for the last two 
years. 

Prices of farm products rose to 100.2 
on the BLS wholesale index in the 
week ended March 17. That lifted the 
average of all wholesale prices to 
110.2, highest since November, 1952. 

Grain prices rallied in the week ended 
March 18. Wheat, at $2.39 per bushel, 
was up 4 cents. Corn went to $1.60 per 
bushel, also up 4 cents. 


The market supply of wheat has been 


cut sharply, with 569 million bushels 
owned by the Government or locked 
up in warehouses as security for price- 
support loans. The supply is apparent- 
ly less than will be needed by U.S. 
and foreign consumers before the 1953 
wheat crop starts coming in. That is 
helping to lift prices. 

The price-support investment of the 
Government, shown in the top chart, 
has mounted to about 3 billion dollars, 
largest total since shortly after the Ko- 
rean war began. At its peak in Febru- 
ary, 1950, the investment amounted 
to 4 billion. 

Biggest investment is in wheat. It 
amounts to about 1.3 billions. A third 
of the entire 1952 crop has been taken 
off the market. 

The corn investment had risen to about 
800 million dollars in mid-February. 

Cotton has soaked up 300 millions of 
price-support money. 

The Government's troubles with farm 


products stem mostly from last year’s ~ 


large crops and from falling exports. 
Last year brought farmers the second 
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largest corn crop in history, the third 
largest crop of wheat. The cotton har- 
vest was big enough to add 1.2 million 
bales to the carry-over for the year 
ending next August. 


Solutions to the farm problem now be- 


ing suggested by the Administration, 
Congress and farm organizations most- 
ly aim at selling more instead of pro- 
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Source: Agriculture Dept. © 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
ducing less. The accent is on wider 
markets, bigger consumption. There is 
an effort to avoid limits on the farmer’s 
freedom to produce. 


Imports of foreign manufactured goods 


would be encouraged. Other countries 
would thus earn more dollars from 
sales to the U.S. That would permit 
them to buy larger quantities of U.S. 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


wheat, cotton, tobacco and other com- 
modities. The farmer, according to this 
view, would be more prosperous than 
otherwise and a better customer for 
manufactured goods made in the U. S. 

A two-price system for farm products is 
also being debated in and out of the 
Government. Under this plan, there 
would be price supports for the quan- 
tity of a commodity needed for U.S. 
consumption. The excess above the 
U.S. need would get no support, 
would be offered by the farmer on ex- 
port markets at the world price. 

Advantages claimed for the two-price 
system are that goods would flow out 
of the U.S. and would not pile up in 
the Government’s hands at the taxpay- 
er’s expense. The farmer, it is asserted, 
would rather produce freely and sell 
at a lower world price than be left out 
of export markets and have his produc- 
tion limited by acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. 

Other schemes to get rid of surpluses in- 
clude barter of farm products held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
exchange for foreign products needed 
for defense, larger donations for for- 
eign relief, an international food re- 
serve, new controls over imports of 
farm products. 

Conflicts with U.S. foreign-trade policy 
may stand in the way of some of these 
plans. 

U. S. output of industrial goods, mean- 
while, goes on rising. 

Demand for industrial goods holds the 
key to the future course of business ac- 
tivity. If this demand weakens, sur- 
pluses of farm products will help force 
price averages lower, in spite of Gov- 
ernment price supports. 
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GET YOUR 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
FACTS 
FIRST HAND! 





Triple-tier stacking of a 2,088-pound load of heavy 
chemicals at Westvaco Chemical Division, Carteret, N. J. 


Look ahead to 195?... 








Be ready for the unprecedented competition that 
any tomorrow may bring . . . start now to bring Be Sure 
your production costs down to effective “fighting to see the 
weight.” Control the labor component of materials we 
handling costs and you've got the battle of the Towmotor Exhibit 
break-even point as jee as won. So, get together at the 

with the man who heads up your plant’s handlin ; 

set-up and plan for see micieney. You'll find sth National 
Towmotor’s new handling handbook, “Man-Hour Materials Handling 


Thieves,” contains a wealth of cost-cutting sugges- Exposition 
tions. Write for your copy today, and name of your ; 
nearest Towmotor Representative, to: Towmotor Starting 
Corporation, Div. 303, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleve- May 18, 1953 





land 10, Ohio. 











TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 
TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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“memo from 
BONN 


NEW ARMY?— 
STEAM IS RISING 


BONN-—German nationalism, the kind 
that flourished long before Hitler, js 
coming back fast in Western Germany, 
The Nazi troublemakers get the head- 
lines, but reviving nationalism is more 
important. It will probably be the domi- 
nant force in the Republic of West Ger- 
many before long. 

This is the way things look to an 
American observer who knew prewar 
Germany and who since the war has 
traveled West Germany talking, in Ger- 
man, with hundreds of Germans in all 
walks of life. 

Nationalistic spirit has already 
reached the point where Germans who 
have worked for the Allies during the 
Occupation are viewed with suspicion. 
Germans who have visited America for 
educational training are likewise suspect. 
Newspapers that wangled permits from 
the Allies so they could publish early 
in the postwar period are derided as the 
“licensed press.” 

And, in court, if a German lawyer 
wants to get a light sentence for his 
client, he need only remark in passing 
that the defendant once suffered in an 
Allied prisoner-of-war camp. 

The caste system typical of the old 
nationalistic Germany is reviving, too. 
Educated Germans are tending to pull 
apart from the mass of the population, 
and the uneducated accept the situation 
calmly. It seems part of the traditional 
German reverence for learning. Some 
Germans have even tried to revive the 
student dueling societies, but without 
much success so far. 

The nobility of the old days is no long- 
er important. Instead, the industrialist is 
today at the top of the social ladder. As 
soon as a German Army is created, the 
Army officer will be up there with him, 
perhaps above him. 

Symptoms of a strong nationalism are 
showing up in the attitude toward mili- 
tary men. It is no longer advisable for 
a German to criticize the conduct of 
the German Army during the war. The 
stories you used to hear of German 
soldiers deserting en masse at the time of 
collapse in 1945 are no longer in cit- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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What SACK* HEINTZ is doing about... 































COMPLEXITY 


Converting a baffling jigsaw puzzle of 
scattered electrical controls, protective devices 
and miles of wiring into one easily serviced, 
plug-in panel no larger than a table radio . : ; 
Jack & Heintz is helping to solve the serious 
problem of aircraft complexity. 


Complexity is just one of the problems we 
face in our business of developing 

and producing complicated, lightweight, 
high-output electrical, electromechanical 
and hydraulic devices . . . designed to meet 
extreme conditions of stress, temperature 
and environment. 


The name Jack & Heintz on aviation or 
commercial products stands for advanced 
engineering . . . precise manufacturing . . ; 
pretested performance. Write Jack & Heintz, Inc: 


Dept. 353, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 








Jack « Hentz 
tml? 
EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. 


Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c 
and d-c—including Control Systems 
and Components « Electric Starters « 


Actuators and Special Aircraft 





Motors +* Custom-built Commercial 


©1953, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 
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Motors « J&H Eisemann Magnetos 




















face Neavy winter shoe: 





-- As necessary for warmer weather 


comfort and good-grooming as the 


change from overcoat to topcoat. 


At our own 
ke.a Stores Gnd SELECTED DEALERS Coast to Coast 


MOSINEE Forest Fibres 
will work for you 
somewhere today 








Somewhere, every day, 
you get some benefits 
of MOSINEE forest fibres ‘‘at work.” 
Parts of the telephone you use might 
have been formed from MOSINEE 
fibres . . . parts of your refrigerator, 
many types of packaging, various 


kinds of insulation, numerous plas- | 


tics products, paper towels, protective 
building materials, myriads of useful 
products and parts are made better 
because industry knows how to use 
MOSINEE. 


See what MOSINEE might do for 
your business. Contact... 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 


work for Industry 














|} Toss worries and cares into piny-fresh 
air at the Gideon where life is light as a 
bubble. If you’ve lots of relaxing to do, , 
and snoozes to sneak in-between, this is * 


feverish, tiring social activity. Take the 
“Restoration Cure” at The Spa mineral 
baths, and send tensions and troubles 


away with the bubbles. Go home—ready } 


ated. For reservations or free booklet, 
write Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 
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again for zestful living. Privately ia 


: 
the place for you—away from people and 
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culation. Allied accusations of German 
wartime crimes are offset by reference 
to the Allied bombing of Dresden and 
Hiroshima. 

To show how strong the feeling is 
now: When a German war veteran 
escaped from a jail in the British zone 
and a German Socialist told the police 
where he was, it was the Socialist who 
was punished. He was chased out of 
town. 

The prestige of the Army officer is ris- 
ing. The Nuremberg trials did not dam- 


WEST GERMANS IN UNIFORM 
Where will their allegiance lie? 


age it for long. Germans believe the 
punishment of war criminals was a mis- 
carriage of justice. The obituaries of 
generals these days are filled with glow- 
ing accounts of their campaigns and 
victories. New associations of war vet- 
erans are sprouting all over the place, 
and leadership is invariably in the hands 
of officers. Wartime crimes of Hitler's SS 
officers are being forgotten. 

The new German Army, when it is 
established, will become a decisive force 
in German politics. The question bother- 
ing thoughtful Germans is whether the 
new Army will be servant or master of 
the West German Republic. 

If the new Army is made part of a 
European Army and limited at first to 
around 200,000 men, it’s felt the civilian 
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Government of West Germany may be 
able to control it. But, if the bars are 
let down and 500,000 recruited, it is 
probable that the Army will rapidly 
become more powerful than the Govern- 
ment. 

There has already been one fight over 
this in the defense-agency planning for 
the new Army. This fight ended in the 
resignation of two prominent advocates 
of the small, controlled Army. The cur- 
rent trend is toward domination of Ger- 
man politics by the Army. 

It is not discussed in the German press, 
but there is plenty of discussion in pri- 
vate over what this new German Army 
will do in a crisis. The crisis most feared 
is an ultimatum, some day, from the com- 
mander of a Soviet Army on the borders 
of West Germany. It’s assumed the So- 
viet commander will give the German 
general a choice of letting the Soviet 
forces walk in without resistance, or face 
the alternative of destruction of German 
cities overnight and deportation of all 
German residents. 

In such a crisis, Germans ask under 
their breath, where will the German 
general’s allegiance lie? 

The obvious answer, of course, is a 
strong-enough European Army so that a 
Soviet ultimatum will never come. But 
what the Germans hear of the prospect 
for such an Army doesn’t reassure them 
much. Nor are the Germans reassured by 
what they understand French strategy to 
be in case of a Soviet attack—a retreat 
by French forces to French North Africa. 
This is why, the Germans believe, French 
military men want to keep the French 
Army independent. 

You find less respect for German mili- 
tary traditions and less nationalistic spirit 
among young people in West Germany 
today than among their elders. The older 
people, now in the saddle, encourage 
what they consider a respectable na- 
tionalism, as distinct from Nazi mob rule: 
Men in the age group of 35 to 45, who 
will take charge of Germany in a few 
years, lean toward a more strident na- 
tionalism. Their nationalism may have a 
totalitarian streak in it. 

But the younger people, especially 
those in college now, are critical of both 
past and present. They are not eager to 
serve in the new German Army. The 
other day, when an Indonesian diplomat 
at Cologne University praised the old 
German Army, the students booed him. 
The diplomat was quite surprised. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
students will still feel this way after a 
tour of duty in the new German Army. 
They will have to buck a nationalistic 
spirit that you can feel rising throughout 
Western Germany. 

As things stand, it is a tossup whether 
Chancellor Adenauer can steer his coun- 
try into a European Army before Ger- 
man—and Frenab—nationalism forces him 
to change his course. 
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it takes 


...and TEMCO 


has it! 


Only eight years old as a company, TEMCO Aircraft 
Corporation has built its reputation as a major aircraft 
manufacturer on experience. An impressive total of thou- 
sands of man-years of experience in every phase of the 
aircraft industry ... design, engineering and production... 


is represented by TEMCO personnel. 


The moulding of these seasoned abilities into a smoothly 
coordinated team has been guided by one broad objective... 
to produce a quality product, on schedule, at the lowest 
possible cost. In this effort, organizational experience on the 
part of TEMCO management has played a major role by 
making possible rapid coordination of operations into a 


steady production pace. 


Shown above is a portion of the modern TEMCO-Dallas plant 
... over 1,000,000 square feet of air-conditioned working 
space... completely equipped for volume aircraft produc- 
tion. TEMCO-Dallas is now preparing for quantity manufac- 
ture of the McDonnell F3H DEMON for the NAVY while 
currently in large scale production on major assemblies for 
Boeing, Douglas, Lockheed and Martin. 
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Look! Just a turn on the knob does it! 


Now Royal and only Royal brings 


you Carriage Tension Control. 


Your secretaries want light carriage tension 





for executive letters? They’ve got it. . . with 


a twist of that knob. 
“Magic” Tabulator, a Royal ex- 


But maybe a lot of heavy-duty work comes clusive. Without taking the fingers 
. *y1° . 2 . f h ; 1 k , iti T 
up, like billing, or invoicing, with lots of rom the _— os ey ame os 
i. : typist jus s 
tabulator positions. That means heavier, more -nigaiioe-aaeiageechadigpiny shennan 


the carriage moves to the next tab 
. . b ° / *,: 
rapid carriage movement. They've got it! Just position. 


twist'the knob for tighter tension! 


Only on Royal can this adjustment be made 
without calling in a serviceman. 


Here you will see three more Royal exclu- 
sive features, each one designed, like Carriage 
Tension Control, with your typists in mind. 
Look them over, please. Then call your Royal 
representative for a free office trial. 





Extra “Personalized” Key at no 
extra cost. All Royal Standard 
Typewriters include an extra key T 











with two special symbols. And 
Royal’s extra key doesn’t disturb 
the positioning of any other key. 








New Time-saver Top, a Royal ex- 
clusive. Press button .. . inside con- 
trols all instantly accessible. “Touch 
Control” within easy reach. Easy-to- 
get-at spools for ribbon changing! T 





STANDARD « ELECTRIC » PORTABLE 


CYA . Roytype Carbons and Ribbons 


**Magic’’ and ‘‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Alert merchants can count on willing buyers during the current year. 
American consumers are in a better buying mood than last year or in 195l. 
People's financial condition also has improved over a year ago. 
Put these two factors together and you get a current high market 
for consumer goods--the kind of market that producers are counting on. High 
production of autos and appliances at the present time appears to be justified. 








This insight into consumer attitudes is reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is based on a survey conducted for the Board by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. 


Findings of the survey, more specifically, are these: 

Automobiles. More people plan to buy them than in 1952 or early 1951. 

Television sets. Potential demand is substantially above a year ago. 

Furniture. Same as television sets--demand is up considerably. 

Refrigerators. About the same demand as a year ago. 

Homes. Slightly more people have plans to buy new or existing houses than 
they did early in 1952, when a similar survey was made. : 

These signs of strong demand indicate that retail sales are going to act 
as a powerful prop to general business activity this year. 











Here's the explanation for consumer buying intentions this year: 

Incomes are'up; 48 per cent of consumer-spending units are earning more 
money now than they did a year ago. And 36 per cent expect to be making more a 
year hence than they are making at the present time. These are nonfarmers. 

Prices are stable. “They rose only 1 per cent in 1952, against a 4 per cent 
jump in 1951 and an 8 per cent rise in 1950. Three fourths of the people expect 
prices to stay level or decrease in the current year. 

Credit terms are more lenient. It's easier to buy on the cuff. 

The combination of rising incomes, stable prices and easier credit leads a 
third of the people to believe that now is a good time to buy. Only 22 per 
cent of them thought that ‘conditions were ripe for buying early in 1952. 














These buying intentions are no guarantee that purchases actually will be 
made. But they are a sign that buying will be high unless something happens to 
reduce incomes or otherwise change people's minds. There's nothing at present 
to indicate that such developments will occur. 


Department-store: sales are another indication of increased buying. 

Sales so far this year are running 4 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

An 1l per cent increase is reported for the week ended March 14. 

Part of the recent rise in sales is due to an earlier Easter this year. It 
(over) 











= Written for the issue of March 27, 1953, Volume XXXIV—No. 13 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


comes on April 5, against April 13 a year ago. Even so, sales are showing im- 
provement. Department stores, moreover, sell soft goods primarily. Signs are 
that people are buying more soft goods as well as the more durable items. 


Buying on credit is worrying some business analysts. The fear--is that in- 
dividuals may be overreaching themselves and-will have to curtail. 

Individual savings, however, continue to pile up. 

Mutual savings banks report a 114-million-dollar increase in deposits for 











February. That compares with a 110-million-dollar rise in February, 1952. 
Deposits in these banks now are at an all-time high of 22.9 billions. + 


Savings and loan associations report the same trend. American Savings and 
Loan Institute finds that receipts of these associations now are running at a 
rate of 4 billions a year. Growth in 1952 amounted to 3 billions. 

The Federal Reserve survey also indicates that liquid assets are widely 
distributed among all income classes. So, while debt is high, savings are high, 
too. People on the whole seem to be financially sound. 








Spring planting by farmers may produce a headache for the Government. 

Farmers intend to devote 4 million more acres to major Spring crops this 
year than they did last year. Good growing weather could yield more surpluses. 

Production plans of farmers, moreover, do not quite fit the goals that the 
Department of Agriculture requested for this year. Farmers are planting less ' 
than Government urges in some crops, more than is wanted in others. 








Corn plantings are to be cut from 82.6 million acres last year to 81.8 mil- 
lion acres this year. Average growing conditions would yield a corn crop of 3 
billion bushels. Government wanted 3.3 billion bushels. 

Smaller acreages were requested for wheat, soybeans and flaxseed. But 
farmers plan to plant more of each of these crops than they did last year. 

Spring-wheat plantings are due to rise from 21.5 to 21.6 million acres. 
Government wants a smaller wheat crop and probably will get it. Winter wheat is 
not doing too well. Outlook is for 921 million bushels, lowest in 10 years. ae 

Increased plantings are indicated for sugar beets, dried beans and peas, 
grain sorghum, rice, potatoes and sweet potatoes. 

Barley planting is to be smaller, although more acreage was suggested. 




















Cotton plantings are not reported at this time. Department of Agriculture 
wants cotton growers to hold production down to 12.5 million bales this year, 
compared with last year's 15 million bales. Voluntary reduction of 18 per cent 




















in acreage is requested in order to avoid burdensome surpluses. 
~*~ 
Business activity in general is at record levels for so-called peacetime. 
You get this report from Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks: 
Total output is running ahead of the closing months of last year. 
Personal income is above 280 billions a year, a gain of 3.5 billions in the 
rate for the final quarter of 1952. 
Investment plans of business continue to reflect confidence. Inventories 
are not taking a very large part of current production. 
All in all, the Commerce Secretary finds American business in a healthy 
condition at the moment, with a fairly bright outlook ahead. 
em 
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Remington Rand Electronics Brings You 
THE WORLD’S FASTEST PUNCHED-CARD SORTER 


Now—unprecedented speed brings even greater 
Fact-power to your business with this, the latest 
in a long line of dynamic research developments, 
the Electronic Punched-Card Sorter. 

Your punched-card accounting and statistical 
facts and figures can now be sorted, either nu- 
merically or alphabetically, with new ease and 
simplicity—by push-button control—at the breath- 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS ELECTRONICS 


taking speed of 800 cards per minute. 

For more information on how this, with other 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 
Machines, can mean greater efficiency, more profit 
in your business, call the Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Equipment Center in your city; or write 
Room 1788, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Ask 
for free folder TM-156. No obligation, of course. 


Mlemington. Frand. 











(This article represents the result of an extensive = 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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If you own stocks, you've a 
good chance of getting fatter 
dividends this year—in_ the 
“right industries. 

Companies are giving stock- 
holders a bigger cut than they 
used to, and profits after taxes 
are going up. 

They'll go up, even if the ex- 
cess-profits tax is extended, even 
if there’s a mild dip in business 
late in ‘53. 


This looks like a good year for most 
stockholders. They can expect divi- 
dends at least as large as the record 
9.1 billion dollars of last year. If the 
excess-profits tax ends on schedule 
June 30, dividends will go even higher. 

The reason is that business this year is 
making more money, at the same time 
passing a big share on to the investor. 

Last year, corporations managed to 
boost dividends a bit, from 9 billions in 
1951, despite lower earnings. Profits after 
taxes were poorest since the 1949 reces- 
sion, totaled 17.1 billions -against 18.7 
billions in 1951 and 21.2 billions in 1950. 


What's Happening to Profits 


$33.8 


Billion 


I 


Billion 





Profits 
Before » $23.5 
Taxes Billion & 





Profits 
After » 
Taxes 








Source; Commerce Department, 1946 through 1952 
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INVESTORS FEEL BETTER: 
PROFIT TREND UP AGAIN 


This year, higher production, sales and 
incomes point to 17.4 billions of corpo- 
rate profits after taxes, even with EPT in 
force all year. If EPT dies when the law 
says it will, on June 30, profits could hit 
18.4 billions. 

Those estimates may be conservative. 
You get rosier ones from Government 
sources. The Treasury has guessed that 
corporate profits before taxes will rise 2 
billion dollars. That would mean 17.9 
billion with EPT the full year, 18.9 bil- 
lion if EPT ends on June 30. 

A few examples show what reduced 
profits in 1952 and why the outlook is 
better now. 

Wage-price controls, now ended, 
hurt many. Wage boosts were held up in 
the Wage Stabilization Board, paid retro- 
actively when approved; meanwhile, the 
Office of Price Stabilization delayed price 
increases. 

Continental Can Co. raised wages ef- 
fective in April, got a price increase in 
October. Tin-plate price went up one 
month, can prices a month later. Earn- 
ings dipped 5 per cent despite a 3.5 per 
cent increase in sales. 

Strikes, caused partly by controls, hit 
some industries. Steel got a 55-day strike, 
when the Truman Administration refused 
to let steel prices go up in line with CIO 
wage demands. The industry’s profits 









$42.9 


Billion 


$39.6 


Billion 


991.1 


Billion 














| 1950 | 1951 


$39.7 


Billion 





ee 


dropped nearly 23 per cent under 195], 
U.S. Steel earned 144 millions com. 
pared with 184 millions in 1951. 

Now, with wage-price controls gone, 
steelmen hint new increase in prices of 
some steel products. 

Eugene G. Grace, chairman of the 
board of Bethlehem Steel Corp., says 
profit ratios aren’t big enough. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. says 
steel prices haven’t gone up as much as 
wages. 

Demand for steel products is stronger 
than industry dared hope. Orders on 
hand run into the third quarter. It looks 
as if the companies could make a price 
boost stick for a time. And, without Goy- 
ernment obstruction, a steel strike may 
be avoided. No one, in industry or CIO, 
wants to repeat last year’s costly tie-up. 
The present Steelworkers’ contract runs 
to June 30. 

Other industries—tobacco, chemical, 
drugs, industrial machinery, office equip- 
ment—will be helped by higher selling 
prices, now ceilings are off. 

Metal rationing, now relaxed, held 
down civilian lines. Manufacturers can 
use practically all the metal they can 
buy this year. They can shoot for bigger 
markets. 

Under reduced rations, the auto in- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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$40.5 


Billion 


$40.5 


Billion 








1953 | 


(est.) 
(With Excess- (EPT ending 
Profits Tax) June 30) 
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Midget Whiting Trackmobile totes 200-ton load 


The Whiting Trackmobile is capable of pulling up 
to three loaded freight cars (a 200-ton load) ...despite its 
midget size. In an effort to protect the Trackmobile’s strain- 
ing motor against the vibration created by this heavy load, 
the Whiting Company tested and rejected every known 
motor mount. Finally, realizing that no stock mount was 
strong enough, they came to Firestone. 


Firestone Techni-Service engineers set about de- 
signing a mount for the Trackmobile. Months later, the amaz- 
ingly tough Firestone Rubber Biscuit Mount was developed. 


Now in use on the Trackmobile, the Firestone 
Rubber Biscuit Mount works on a rubber-bonded-to-metal 
principle...combining the strength of steel with the resil- 


iency of extra-tough Firestone rubber. With its motor 
cushioned by these rugged Firestone Motor Mounts, the 
Trackmobile performs its herculean tasks smoothly, easily 
...with no danger of costly breakdowns. The Whiting Co. 
reports unprecedented business on this mighty midget. 


Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased 
resistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make 
your product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise 
or shock benefit your business? 

If so, we suggest you let our Techni-Servicg engineers 


help solve your problem, with a stock part or with a spe- 
cially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 13B, Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 





Aeons ago—deep 
in the sodden for- 
ests of the Paleo- 
lithic Age—a mas- 
sive, hairy hand 
gripped a chisel- 
shaped stone...a 
powerfully muscled arm arced 
downward behind a huge, crude 
hammer... and the first wedge 
conquered man’s problem of 
multiplying lateral force to divide 
a material into sections! 

Today, the principle of the 
wedge has been developed—from 
muscles to machines—to a point 
of controlled precision. And 
throughout industry, Twin Disc 
Drives are controlling the power 
behind this precision. In hun- 
dreds of applications, Twin Disc 
Friction and Hydraulic Drives 
are providing a flexible power 
link between driving and driven 
equipment, making it possible 














CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
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TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - 


BRANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS - DETROIT - LOS ANGELES - MEWARK + NEW ORLEANS - SEATTLE + TULSA 
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to apply force in exact propor- 
tion to the demand. 

Ask Twin Disc for personal 
assistance on your problems in 
power linkage. Perhaps the right 
friction or hydraulic drive will 
help you drive a wedge between 
your costs and profits! Contact 
Twin Disc today. 


The requirement for the controlled multiplica- 
tion of rotary forces led to the use of the 
Twin Disc Clutch Type Hydraulic Torque Con- 
verter (left above) in the 20-ton Allis- Chalmers 
HD-20 Crawler Tractor—to apply power 
more thi liminate gearshift guess- 





work—step up work cycles. 
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Machines... 


HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 





Special Report 





... Lower material prices 
help factories’ earnings 


dustry turned out 4.3 million cars and 
1.2 million trucks in 1952. The goal for 
1953 is at least 6 million cars, 1.5 mil- 
lion trucks. Thanks to military contracts, 
automakers had bigger sales and profits, 
despite curbs on civilian output. This 
year they expect to do well on both lines, 

General Motors president Harlow H. 
Curtice hopes to sell 9 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods, military and_ civilian, 
compared with 7.5 billion in 1952. 

With more sect, rail-equipment com- 
panies can boost production, raise 
profits. 

High taxes, with rising costs, helped 
cut oil-industry earnings last vear. 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) saw State and 
federal tax bills go up 4.25 millions. A 
change in drilling operations put it into 
the excess-profits-tax bracket after being 
exempt in 1951. After-tax profits per 
share of common stock dropped from 
$5.56 to $4.20. 

This year taxes come down, unless 
Congress changes the law. End of EPT, 
slated for June 30, can add especially to 
after-tax profits of companies making 
aircraft, machine tools, electronics, autos, 
automotive parts, rubber and metal prod- 
ucts, transportation equipment, chemi- 
cals and drugs. 

A glance at 1952 reports shows what 
might happen. Douglas Aircraft cleared 
$8.99 per share of common stock. If the 
excess-profits-tax had ended June 30 last 
year, that profit figure would have been 
$11.36. 

Chrysler earned $9.04 per share, could 
have cleared $10.82 with EPT ending 
in mid-year. General Electric would 
have made $6.27 per share, instead of 
$5.26. 

Other costs besides taxes are leveling 
out, some heading down. Prices of most 
raw materials are under a year ago. 
Cheaper cotton, plus bigger output, will 
help textile companies. Lower farm 
prices will help some food processors, 
and grocery chains may have lower 
operating costs. 

With the end of controls, some prices 
will rise. But competition is putting a 
brake on increases in many lines. 

Wages, too, seem fairly stable. The 
labor scene is quiet, not stirred as last 
year with strikes and stiff pay demands. 
Doubtless wage boosts will be asked and 
granted as the year wears on, but they'll 
have only partial effect on °53 results. 
Not only are steel wages set at least until 
June 30, but coal miners’ pay, according 
to contract, is fixed until October 1. 

New and more efficient plants and 
equipment should help industry offset 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Only the finest surgical instruments have a place in today’s operating room. 
That’s why so many of them are made of gleaming Armco Stainless Steel. 


Where safety This rustless metal is strong, hard and mirror-smooth. It can be sterilized 


day in, day out without tarnishing or corroding. 





You give your products these same advantages when you specify Armco 
depends on Stainless Steels. There’s a grade and finish for every use — in sheets, strip, 
ars and wire. 
S ecial steels Stainless is only one of many Armco Special-Purpose Steels. Each has 
D been developed to help you make better, longer lasting products. Further- 


more, thirty-eight years of national advertising will make the Armco label a 
valuable selling aid when it is attached to your products. 





When a window-washer stakes his life on a couple of small = Planes land safely and surely—even in fog or rain—thanks to 
safety hooks, the metal they’re made of must be strong and modern radar and instrument landing systems. At the heart 
must withstand the ravages of weather. In addition to these of this equipment are Armco Electrical Steels, precision-made 
qualities, Armco Stainless is known for giving beauty and for precision jobs. If you make television sets, electronic 
sales appeal to many consumer products—and for its excellent | equipment or other electrical apparatus, why not get the facts 
heat resistance on the tough industrial jobs. on these specially developed, specially selected steels? 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \@mMcy 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 























































“At 10:35 A. M. tomorrow you will discover 
that your cashier has embezzled $40,000” 








That's a pretty valuable weighing 
machine. Just put a penny in and 
learn the future. 


if it were only that simple!!! 


But it’s not. You never know when 

or how human weakness may cause 
paralyzing loss —even financial 
disaster — for you. That’s where the 
INVISIBLE ARMOR of a 

NATIONAL SURETY BLANKET BOND 
takes the guess-work out of the 
future. With it you are protected 
against dishonest acts by employees. 


Don’t risk delay. Call the 
professionally trained NATIONAL 
SURETY agent near you for full 
details. With his know-how he can 
provide you with a FIDELITY BOND 
to fit your particular need. 


YOUR INVISIBLE ARMOR IS A NATIONAL SURETY BOND OR POLICY 


\, NATIONAL SUitelly 


INVISIBLE ARMOR ® National Surety Corporation, 4 Albany St., New York 
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Special Report 





need 


Rate increases benefit 
showing of utilities ... 


high wages to some extent. Businessmen 
spent a record amount, nearly 27 bil. 
lion dollars, for those things in 1952, 
over 78 billion in the last three years, 

Better demand, based partly on 
healthier distributors’ inventories, helps 
some industries: carpets and other house. 
furnishings, television sets, textiles, proc- 
essed foods and department stores. 

Utilities and other regulated industries 
gain from recent rate increases, usually 
forge ahead at the end of a boom. Net in- 
come of natural-gas companies gained 
5.6 per cent during 1952. Air lines had a 
3 per cent increase in earnings, have 
heavier traffic this year. 

Exceptions to the upward trend of 
profits are inevitable. Favorable factors 
won't lift all industries alike. 
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Oilmen worry about stiffer competition 
here and abroad. Their market is bigger 
but so is the industry. Supplies are plenti- 
ful. Prices of petroleum products arent 
raised as easily as steel. 

A hike in the gasoline price in New 
York was tried, only to be rescinded. In 
the Midwest, price cuts are mixed with 


increases. 4 


Drug and chemical companies were 
troubled with price weakness last yeat. 
Surpluses developed in some lines; the 
Office of Price Stabilization kept prices 
down in the stronger ones. So freedom 
to raise prices will help. But increased 
output, spurred in part by defense needs, 
keeps some prices soft. 

That’s especially true of some “wonder 
drugs,” such as penicillin. Biggest spur to 
profits would be an early end of EPT. 

Liquor and coal producers have also 


been struggling with weak markets. But 
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... First months’ dividends 
are 6 per cent above 1952 


lately there are signs distillers may gain 
a bit this year. Inventories are down, and 
consumer demand is strong. 

In rural areas, farm-equipment sales 
slip, as farmers, faced with lower prices 
on their crops and lower incomes, draw 
in their belts. But equipment manufac- 
turers could still show a modest gain on 
he basis of defense production and EPT 
relief. 

Business tone is buoyant, despite 
trouble spots. Business leaders are talk- 
ing about a “good year,” some of them 
hoping to set new records for sales and 
profits. 

Increased profits are filtering through 
to the stockholders already. Dividends 
in January and February topped 1952 
by 6 per cent. Those months aren't 


j Share of Profits 
For Stockholders 


(after taxes) 
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necessarily typical of the whole year. 
But a number of major companies have 
increased regular quarterly-dividend 
rates, a sign they think they can continue 
increased payments for the foreseeable 
future. 

A better break has been given stock- 
holders in recent years. Back in 1948, 
corporations paid out in dividends just a 
little over a third of their available earn- 
ings. They paid out over half in 1952. 

This year, management may find it 
needs to keep more cash on hand for in- 
ventories, pay rolls and new equipment. 
Stockholders may get a slightly smaller 
share of profits. 

But, with profits rising, a smaller share 
means at least as many dollars as before, 
and if EPT ends on schedule, dividends 
will set a new record, about 9.4 billion 


dollars, compared with last year’s 9.1 
billion. 


MARCH 27, 1953 
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Meets 


America’s demand = 
or a fine 


@ “Impossible”, they said, “to build a roomy, sturdy, attractive home at a price 
as low as $6500*.” 

Yet, thanks to skillful planning and engineering, Gunnison’s Champion is now 
a thrilling reality. It answers America’s greatest demand—the demand for good 
housing at a modest price. 

Constructed of finest materials by precision, factory-sure methods, the Cham- 
pion is a sound, practical, trouble-free home. Erection is accomplished quickly 
and easily. Detailed planning at the factory saves time, cuts labor costs and elimi- 
nates chances for on-the-job errors. 

The Gunnison Champion, a product of United States Steel Corporation, is a 
quality home with a vast, eager market, and to you, as a dealer or investor, this 
represents an exciting opportunity. Learn more about it. ( * excluding lot) 


“Gunnison” and 


| 
“Champion” | 
trade-marks of | Gunnison Homes, Inc. 
ne nen Dept. US-33, New Albany, Ind. 
Please send me a copy of your new literature. 
e 1 am a prospective [] Dealer [] Investor 
| C] Home Buyer. 
| 
| Nam€ ..ccccccccccccccccccccccecsccccs 
| Address ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccese 
() HY] (: S Oe ee oer Dee sis 
J 
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Biggest 21” 
picture in TV! 
252 Square 
inches! 
Mahogany 
cabinet with 
half-doors 








MODEL 221DX26L 
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SPRINKLERS 





FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS CUT OVERHEAD 


With Fire losses mounting, insur- 
ance rates are bound to stay high. 
This burden can be greatly reduced 
with GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. 
After installation, insurance sav- 
ings often pay for the system in 4 
to 8 years. Ask for full details. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
















News - 


What you as a businessman & CAN and E¥ CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Lines 














YOU CAN probably tell your em- 
ployes—without violating the Taft- 
Hartley Act—that you will continue to 
deal with them personally and directly. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
holds in one case that an employer made 
no illegal promise of benefit when he 
told his employes that he would not be 
forced into a position where they could 
not come to him personally with their 
grievances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for a license to ex- 

port in the second quarter more 
controlled materials than you previ- 
ously have been authorized to ship 
abroad. The Office of International 
Trade announces that such applications 
will be considered. Its action follows the 
National Production Authority’s easing 
of restrictions on controlled materials. 


* 


YOU CAN now pile up larger sup- 

plies of scarce materials than 
heretofore was permitted. The Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency revokes 
its order that held down inventories of 
these materials in an effort to prevent 
hoarding of the scarce items. 





* * 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard previous Gov- 

ernment restrictions on _ storing 
grain in port terminals and warehouses. 
These restrictions are lifted by the De- 
fense Transportation Administration, but 
record keeping is still required. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get advance copies of a 

questionnaire that the Census Bu- 
reau plans to use late this year in taking 
a manufacturers’ census. The questions 
may be obtained from the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax de- 

duction for your loss where a con- 
tractor absconds with money advanced 
for building a house. In overruling the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
U. S. Tax Court says that a taxpayer suf- 





fered a deductible loss when a contrac. 
tor disappeared with the taxpayer's 
money before completing a house. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT make an agree 

ment with a union giving the unio 
final say over what workers you hire. 
circuit court of appeals finds that sud 
a contract discriminates against job ap 
plicants who are not members of th 
union. 












* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employe 

legally insist that all your rank-and 
file employes be invited to attend a cof 
lective-bargaining conference | wit 
union negotiators. NLRB rules that a 
employer, in insisting on this, interfere 
with the Taft-Hartley rights of his em 
ployes to bargain through representatives 
of their own choosing. 



























* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a corporatio 

officer, fail to treat as taxable com™it 
pensation your gain from an option tal 
buy the firm’s stock at less than marke 
value. In handing down this decision, th¢ 
Tax Court says that compensation wa 
the difference between the option Bw 
and the fair market value of the share 
on the day that the option was exercised 






































* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a stockholder 
avoid treating as a taxable divi 
dend the stock that a company distrib} in | 
utes to you after the company bougll fre: 
the stock out of its undivided profits an 
held it for a while as an investmen 
This is the ruling of the Tax Court infe I 
case where the corporation carried ty y 
shares on its books as assets before ma 
ing the distribution to stockholders, 


° : 
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try 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT count on an eal. n 
end of export controls on crude an 
refined sulphur. The Office of Inteare 
national Trade announces that thegdd, 

controls will be kept in the second qua. 
ter despite the recent ending of inté 
national allocations of crude sulphur. #8 Or 





courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & W - 
REpoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic maten 
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ns “di ¢ It’s a wonderful thing to be in tune with Spring 
distrib in Country-Side America. Everything is so colorful, 


» bougtl fresh and full of new life. 
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ourt inj® For sixty years PATHFINDER Magazine has been 


rried Ya welcome visitor in the homes of families in Main 
ore ma S e 
lers, |>uteet towns, crossroads villages-and down coun- 


try lanes, 
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cule #8 Now, with the first breath of Spring, these folks 
of Inteare in for a very pleasant surprise. With many 


wt theladded attractions, much added color and wrapped 
ymnd qua 
of tee a fresh new cover, an even greater PATHFINDER 


yhur. #8 ON its way, 


rulings ; Now, more than ever, PATHFINDER the Town 


const 
« Wournal, has become the great team-mate of FARM 
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JourNaL, America’s largest and most successful 


farm magazine. 


e Put yourself in tune with Spring and in touch 
with the Country-Side. Buy the Country-Side Unit 
— FARM JOURNAL and PATHFINDER—a circulation 
package of more than four million that sells the 
whole Country-Side market. 


) 

PUBLISHER .. wey Ny 

~~ eS * 

Farm Journal, Inc. _ »~E 8 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILA. 5; PA. 
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World's Busiest Airport 
Praises Gilfillan GCA Radar. 


“,.. the biggest advance ever taken to control aircraft 
safely and expeditiously,” 


says Clarke L. Croft, Chief Airport Traffic Controller. 








IN REPLY ADDRESS 


IN REPLY REFER TO 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FILE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
Airport Traffic Control Tower 
Cleveland (Hopkins) Airport 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Civit. AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


December 9, 1952 
Mr. Warren C. Miles 
Export Sales Manager 
Gilfillan Bros., Inc, 
1815 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 6, California 


Dear Warren: 


It was a pleasure to get your note, and I am most happy to forward 
a few comments regarding Gilfillan ASR-l and PAR-1 to you. 


The installation of radar at Cleveland Hopkins Airport was the big- 
gest advance ever taken to control aircraft safely and expeditiously, 
According to our records, of the total Instrument approaches made 
here, we average 50%, plus or minus very little from month to month, 
of the approaches made utilizing radar only. Of the 50%, at 95% are 
surveillance approaches. If we have surveillance minimums, we never 








go to precision because our prevailing wind is southwest. The operae 


tors feel bad if they have an aircraft more than 100 feet right or 
left of the runway at one mile on surveillance runs, even though the 
equipment isn't designed for that accuracy. The accuracy of the PAR-l 
is remarkable. We have never had any failure of equipment during 
Instrument weather. A few minor changes in location of controls on 

e -1 should made with which, I'm sure you are familiar. 








Again, may I say, we are very happy with the Gilfillan equipment. 
We believe we make more use of radar than any other location, and 
have practically eliminated delays to arriving aircraft. I'll be 
looking forward to your next visit. 








Very truly yours, 


Clarke L. Cro, 
Chief Airport Traffic ‘Controller 
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In GCA and Radar Research, Desig and Production 





Civil Aeronautics Administration 
reports that during the last fiscal 
year CAA control towers handled 
a record 16,673,562 landings 
and takeoffs. Busiest of all was 
Cleveland tower, with a total of 


327,943 operations. 


Gilfillan is the only GCA radar in 
operation at CAA airports in the 


United States. 


Gilfillan is exclusive supplier of 
latest, proven, GCA radar to the 
USAF, USMC, USN and the air 


forces of England, Canada, Italy; 


Australia, Belgium, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal 
and the Union of South Africa. 


Only Gilfillan GCA Radar is stand- 
ard equipment among 24 nations 


of the free world. 


There can be no substitute for 
Gilfillan’s 40 years of highly spe- 


cialized experience. 





4 the — is Gilfil Le SELL 


Los Angeles 
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News YOU Can Use| 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Here's advice on atom-bomb shelters, based on latest bomb test: 

For $45 you can build a strong, though uncomfortable, basement shelter, 
enough to protect a family against house collapse. Just build a lean-to against 
the basement wall, about 6 feet long. You can bolt a 4 by 4 to the floor, then 
attach 2 by 6s to make the slanting side. 

An outdoor shelter can consist of a length of 48-inch-diameter concrete 
pipe, below ground level. You should have an air vent, steps to entrance. 

For other pointers on atom safety, see page 38. 


It's gardening time again. You cannot get free seeds or plants from your 
Congressman any more. But experts at the U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
a few tips to pass along. 


LAWNS. "Magic" grasses, new or improved types promoted as the final 
solution for lawn ills, need to be investigated carefully before you buy. 
They often are too expensive for the actual results they produce on average 
home lawns. Improved strains of domestic bluegrass or clover seed are 
still the best buy in most cases. 

If you try Zoysia, one of the newer grasses being used in the East to 
crowd out crabgrass, note that Zoysia japonica will give vou a coarse, very 
vigorous grass. Zoysia matrella is more like bluegrass in appearance, with 
finer leaves. Zoysia spreads by roots--will not seed your neighbors’ 
lawns, aS crabgrass does. 


GARDENS. Many new chemicals are coming up to help control weeds. 
Don't expect a single cure-all that you can use safely around all plants, 
however. For small plots, the old-fashioned way is best. Make a good 
seed bed. Fertilize. Dig out weeds early and often. 


MAIDS' SOCIAL SECURITY. By now, most housewives know that a maid who is 
paid $50 or more in a calendar quarter is covered by Social Security if she 
works during some part of 24 different days in that quarter. What few house- 
wives know, however, is that whenever a maid satisfies that 24-day work test in 
one quarter, she automatically is covered by Social Security during the suc- 


ceeding quarter if she is paid $50 in that quarter, no matter how little time 
she works. 





It's a point that favors the maid: She can keep her Social Security status 


(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE-- (Continued) 


for one more quarter with fewer hours to work. You, as employer, have to with- 
hold 1% per cent of her pay, match that, and send it in with Form 942. 


STATE TAXES. A reminder--State income and property taxes are still 
coming up for many. In Maryland, for example, State taxes are due April 
15. Thirty other States collect annual-income levies. You'll need some 
cash to meet the State's bill when it comes due. 





DIVORCED COUPLES. A new Tax Court decision holds that divorced couples do 
not always lose the privilege of splitting income, for tax purposes, in the 
first year of separation. Where decrees do not become final until the next 
year, couples may be able to file a joint return for the year in which the 
preliminary decree was issued. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue is still studying this decision. On the face 
of it, people who were recently divorced may have a chance to file an amended 
return, get a refund. It's something for your lawyer to watch. 





MEAT PRICES. If you've been wondering whether it is a good time to fill 
your freezer with beef, you will want to know about this word from the experts: 
Beef prices probably are about as low as they are going to be for months to 





come. The armed forces are stepping up their meat buying, and that will bolster 
prices through May, maybe push them up a little from present levels. The 
military always buy most heavily in the spring. This year, they are buying even 
more heavily than usual, in a move to build up stocks to 120 days' supply-- 
about double the supply of a few weeks ago. Another price-propping factor is 
the seasonal decline in the flow of cattle to market. 


WEATHER. You'd better plan on a rainy Easter if you live in the 
Northeast or on the West Coast. Chances for it are better than average in 
those areas, on the basis of latest long-range weather forecast. 

Forecasters expect above-normal rainfall, through April 15, from Ohio 
Valley eastward through the Middle Atlantic and North Atlantic States, and 
along the Pacific Coast. Elsewhere, seasonally normal rain is indicated. 

Temperatures are expected to average above normal west of the Missis- 
Sippi, except along the West Coast, where normal temperatures are forecast. 
It will be warmer than usual in the Eastern part of the country, a little 
colder than usual near the Great Lakes. 


DRAFT REGISTRATION. In answer to questions: Your son must register with 
Selective Service within five days after his eighteenth birthday. 





If away from home on his eighteenth birthday, your boy can register with 
any nearby local draft board. His papers will be sent back to his home board. 
Caution him to give his permanent home address. Otherwise, he'll "belong" to 
the local board that registers him. It could be very inconvenient. And it's 
not easy to change boards, once registered. 


A youth who will be abroad--in Mexico or Canada or England, for example-- 
when he reaches 18 also must register within the five-day deadline. He can 
sign up at any U.S. Embassy, legation, or consul's office. 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 
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Education 


Residential 


The good life 








Industry 





Recreation 


in the middle-sized town — 


industry’s big discovery 


err. PERSONNEL who enjoy the social 
opportunities of the middle-sized town show 
it clearly in the office. Employees who can work 
their own vegetable garden or who can go fishing 
or play golf after working hours lead a better- 
balanced life and do a better job. 

These are some of the advantages that industry 
enjoys by locating its new plants in the middle- 
sized towns. 

The Erie Area is rich in these middle-sized towns 
which meet the requirements of the government’s 
dispersal plan for industry. 





Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


Remember, too, that the Erie Area is in the 
heart of the nation’s largest single market. One- 
third of America’s people live, work and buy 
here. Raw materials, production and markets are 
close together! 

Industry is served by the dependable Erie Rail- 
road which connects direct with New York 
Harbor for export business and offers unsurpassed 
service between New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railroads. 

Send in the coupon below. Your request will be 
handled in strictest confidence—without obligation. 


MAIL Yom 
COUPON i ° 
TODAY! 4 
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D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 

Industrial Development * Room 522-A, Erie Railroad 

| Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send me your Specification 
Card on which we can list our needs. 
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HOW UNIONS CONTROL WORKERS 


Unions have found a sure way 
to stay in business when times 
are hard. It's a plan carried on 
with the help of employers. 

First step is to get a “union 
shop” contract, or some other 
membership guarantee. There 
are several kinds available. 

Next, get the boss to deduct 
union dues from workers’ pay. 
The combination assures lots of 
members and steady income. 


A business setback, if and when it 
comes, will find labor unions in better 
shape than ever to hold on to their 
members. Union leaders have seen to 
it, through concessions won from em- 
ployers in recent years, that the lean 
days that followed previous depres- 
sions will not come again. 

The charts on this page show what 
unions are doing to insure themselves 
against wholesale loss of membership in 
another slump. The insurance takes two 
forms: 

Union membership is being made 
compulsory in more and more col- 
lective-bargaining contracts. To 
keep their jobs, workers must re- 
main union members and pay dues 
regularly. 

Collection of dues is made easy 
and certain with the help of employ- 
ers. Employers in many cases are 
withholding workers’ dues from 
their pay checks and turning the 
money over to the unions. This as- 
sures the unions a steady source of 
income at little bookkeeping cost to 
them. 

These built-in safeguards are con- 
sidered important enough so that unions 
are willing to risk long strikes to win 
them. Steelworkers, for example, pro- 
longed their strike last year over these 
issues, but lost in the end. One reason 
why the issues are being stressed at 
present is fear among labor leaders of a 
possible recession next year and result- 
ing pressure by employers to weaken the 
unions’ hold on their members. 

Union leaders have in mind what hap- 
pened to membership rolls in the early 
‘20s and ’30s. Union enrollment dropped 
nearly a third after the slump of 1920, 
failed to recover, then dropped again 
during the depression that followed the 

(Continued on page 89) 
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By Membership 


Of 602 contracts 
studied by National 
Industrial Conference Board: 











require workers to join 
the union after they 
are hired 





67.5% 


GIVE 
UNIONS 
SOME 
CONTROL 
OVER 
EMPLOYES 





require union 
members to retain 
their membership 








require new employes 
to join union, but old 
workers need not join 







require some groups 
of workers to belong 
to unions 










By Dues Collection 





Of the same 
602 contracts: 





require withholding 
of dues along with 
a requirement that at 
least some workers 
belong to the union 


46% 





| 93.6% 


COMPEL 
PAYMENTS 
OF 
DUES 






require members to 
pay dyes or lose jobs; 
dues are not withheld 







require withholding 
of dues if workers 

authorize it, but do 
not force workers to 
join union 
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or accident, day and night. 


While the City Sleeps 


Minute Men — Radio-equipped squad cars and “Your 
Unseen Friend” speed police to the scene of a crime 





... both the police and ‘Your Unseen Friend” 


are wide-awake, protecting it from harm 


Mi OICK and quiet as a cat, police 

f@l radio car 15 takes off into 

yf the dismal, rain-swept 

“ night. 

Up and down and across it goes, 
“fine-combing” the city’s dark, 
deserted-looking streets. Listening, 
always listening, for the dispatcher’s 
radio call. 

Strong and clear come these mes- 
Sages and they are made possible, in 
part, by alloys with special and 
unique properties. Alloys made by 
combining certain metals in just the 
right proportions. 

One such metal is ‘220’® Nickel. 
This is an alloy with controlled trace 


elements. And when specially coated, 
it “hatches” the electrons in the 
tubes that create and receive these 
radio beams. 


Another is Ni-Span C®. A vibrating 
reed made from this metal prevents 
“drift” from the station frequency— 
but to keep on the job, despite summer 
heat or winter cold, the reed’s vibra- 
tions must never vary. Ni-Span C 
keeps the set right on the beam. 


These Inco-developed Nickel alloys 
have been especially useful and 
important in communications. But 
for other fields, Inco research has 
“ferreted out” other Nickel alloys no 
less important and useful: alloys 


resistant to high heat; alloys resist- 
ant to sub-zero cold; new metals that 
put checks on corrosion or give last- 
ing beauty. 

In your everyday life, you’re 
seldom conscious of these Inco-devel- 
oped alloys ... although they mean 
a lot to your safety, your health, your 
comfort and convenience. 

... That is why Inco Nickel has 
come to be called ‘‘Your Unseen 
Friend”. 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile..Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel’ tells you. Send for 
your free copy. Write The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 62b, New 
York 5, N. Y. ©1953, T. I. N. Co. 


Inco Nickel ..- Your Unseen Friend 


Bin The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 








Here’s the ‘Low-Down’ on the 
§ SECOND TALLEST STRUCTURE | : 








Higher than Eiffel Tower (984 ft.) ... higher ) 
than the Chrysler Building (1045 ft.) ... the 
world’s second tallest structure is the 1218-foot 
U. S. Air Force radio tower near Forestport, 
N. Y. Still champion is the Empire State 
Building with its TV antenna (1472 ft.). 


This latest entry in man’s sky-climbing con- eh 
test is one of three 1218-foot U.S.A.F. towers 1 
engineered and manufactured by Republic’s be 
Truscon Steel Division. It was designed to ar 
take a sway of seven feet at wind velocities 
up to 150 miles-per-hour. Before completion rs 
the tower was lashed by 120-mile icy gales. 
The quality of both steel and engineering was 
proved when this premature test induced a { 
sway of less than four feet in the towering 
equilateral triangle. 


That engineering, that metallurgy, that 
fabricating technique which were proved a 
quarter mile up can be applied for you in Fal 
whatever direction your business happens - 
to lie. They’re a primary part of REPUBLIC’S res 


service to all customers: kn 


1. to produce thousands of kinds of steels and 
steel products—the best possible; 


2. then to specify an exact recommendation 
for your particular needs (not just to fill 
an order for steel); 


3. and to stay with our product to see that your 
product has been fabricated or processed 
with the utmost economy and efficiency. NIL 


Stee 
Radio towers are only one sphere in which stan 


Republic pioneers—not only in the develop- gall 
ment, but in design and application of steels. ee 


When your future thinking arrives at the 
word “steel,” why not substitute the word k 


REPUBLIC? It’s the modern symbol of 
. ore 

3-Fold Service for Steel Users pers 
Stee] 

Nati 
In p 
and 
duce 
build 
Repu 


REPUBLIC mp) |" 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS 




















REPUBLIC 





Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


How many do you know? 





ENDURO STAINLESS AND HEAT-RESISTING 
STEELS—A complete “family” of some 
forty different steels—resistant to rust 
and corrosion, resistant to heat, strong 
and tough, resistant to most acids and 
alkalies, inert to food products, easy to 
clean, readily fabricated—and with dis- 
tinctive lustrous beauty. 





FARM FENCE AND POSTS—Woven wire 
farm fence and barbed wire in all 
popular styles—strong and weather- 
resistant. Steel fence posts and bale ties 
-also wire and wire rods for manufac- 
turing purposes. 





WILES STEEL CONTAINERS —A full line of 
steel pails, barrels and drums in all 
standard styles, and in sizes up to 55- 
gallon capacity. In carbon and stainless 
steels—plain, painted or decorated. 


* * * 


Republic Steel Today: - 


Ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products co help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


MARCH 27, 1953 
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. . » Many workers still 
required to join unions 


crash of 1929. By 1933, unions could 
claim only 2.5 million members. Mem- 
bership now is in the neighborhood of 
15 million. 

It follows then that one-third loss of 
union membership now would amount 
to 5 million persons and millions of dol- 
lars in dues. Big money is involved, as 
well as the problem of trying to survive 
during bad business years. 

The charts on page 86 are based on 
a study by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The Board checked 602 
labor contracts negotiated since outbreak 
of war in Korea. These contracts cover 3 
million workers in a wide range of in- 
dustries. 

Unions hold their members with vari- 
ous forms of union-security agreements. 
Two thirds of the 602 contracts contain 
some type of compulsory membership. 
All of the workers under contract, or 
certain specified groups, must retain 
their union memberships and pay dues 
regularly. If they fail to do so, the work- 
ers can lose their jobs. 

The “‘closed shop’’—under which em- 
ployers can hire only union members— 
now is outlawed by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
However, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reports that unions and 
employers in some instances have found 
ways to retain what amounts to a “closed 
shop.” One way is to give preference in 
hiring to union members, through in- 
formal understandings. 

The hiring hall also is shown to be 
helping unions to keep control of new 
job opportunities. Employers in some 
cases promise to notify the union of job 
openings and often give the union time 
to fill the jobs before doing their own 
recruiting. 

The “union shop’’—legal under Taft- 
Hartley—is found in slightly more than a 
third of the agreements. In these con- 
tracts, every worker must join the union 
within a stated period after being hired, 
usually 30 days, and must keep on paying 
dues. Thus, if a depression comes and 
workers lose interest in their union, they 
still can be forced to retain membership 
and pay their dues. 

Maintenance-of-membership con- 
tracts are frequent, too. One out of five 
agreements is of this type, requiring 
union members to remain members and 
pay dues for the duration of the contract. 
Workers not belonging to the union are 
allowed to stay out. 

A combination of the “union shop” and 
“maintenance” contracts is used in about 
one eighth of the agreements. Here the 
contract usually provides that new em- 

‘Continued on page 90) 
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traditionally elegant 


. . . luxuriously 







comfortable... 
for top executives 
in fine offices. | 
banks, 


board rooms. 


280512 
FOR NEW OFFICES — OR TO MODERNIZE USE 


. Taylor) , SINCE 1816 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. « BEDFORD, OHIO 


oe 


“SKILLED LABOR 
plus | 
STRATEGIC LOCATION 


ODE ISLAND, 


Rhode Island offers you the unique com- 
bination of skilled labor . . . close at hand 
and willing to work . .. plus a strategic 
manufacturing location. 

This labor is the result of a manufacturing 
heritage of five generations . . . you get an 
honest dollar's work for every dollar paid. 
Our location is served by main line railroad 
to New York and Boston, and direct rail and 
air freight service to the South and West. 
Year-round “Vacation Living’ is enjoyed 




















by employees and management alike. 

Good plant sites, favorable taxes and wage 
rates, ample power. For complete informa- 
tion on these and other highly competitive 
advantages which Rhode Island offers you, 
write today. 












om $22 — 
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Lick business routine... 
free your mind to plan 


THEN you can’t dispose of business 
W routine, you feel you're getting no- 
where fast. Pressed—and depressed! 

That situation calls for a Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER, the all-purpose electronic 
dictating machine that licks business 
routine, frees your mind for more im- 
portant work. TIME-MASTER gives you 
positive control of your only constantly 
diminishing asset: time. 

Pick up the mike, and think . . . out 
loud. So far as you’re concerned, it’s 


( with a Dictaphone TIME-MASTER ) 

















The brilliant new plastic Dictabelt is tran- 
scribed, mailed or filed. It’s so inexpensive 
you use it only once. 


done. Your secretary transcribes your 
dictation directly from plastic Dictabelts 
that reproduce with FM radio clarity. Not 
a minute lost in scribbling shorthand. 
Less work for her, greater accomplish- 
ment for both of you. 


Simon-simple to operate, TIME- 





MASTER is light, streamlined, rugged. It’s ° 


precision engineered by the industry’s 
pioneer and leader—to serve you for 
many busy years. 

Whenever, wherever, whatever yor 


want to communicate, TIME-MASTER 


makes it easier. The busier you are, the 
more you need this superior dictating 
machine. 

Why not learn how easy it is to lick 
routine ... to get the best out of your 
mind ... to keep on top of your job? 






This coupon will tell you how! , 
Use it—now. 








DICTAPHONE* 


CORPORATION 
Greatest name in dictation 


Dictaphone my 2 “4% E33 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like: 1 A free Dictabelt and folder, 
0 A free TIME-MASTER demonstration. 
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. . - Collection of union due | 
by employers is widespread 


ployes must join the union and old en. 
ployes who already belong must stay in, 
but old employes who do not belong cay 
remain out. Other types of agreement 
account for another tenth of the case; 
studied. 

In the remaining third of the contrac 
—where the union has no kind of com 
pulsory-membership clause—labor leaden). 
as a rule are preparing to seek a strong 
type of agreement. Employers who hay 
held out successfully in the past can e& 
pect new pressure, especially in ip 
dustries where a big proportion of tk 
contracts already contain such clauses, thi 

Steady income is assured to the wf « 
ions under most present-day agreement, 
even in plants where contracts do 
provide for compulsory union member. 
ship. Of the 306 contracts surveyed ly 
the Conference Board, only 38 fail 
give the union some method of insuri 
that members pay dues. 

Dues deductions are combined with 
compulsory-membership contracts _ ings 
nearly half of the contracts studied, li 
these cases, the contract may force al 
employes to belong to the union, or only 
a portion of the workers may be required 
to retain their membership. However, tle 
contract also provides for a checkofd 
dues at the company office for thos 
workers who authorize it, and the unio 
tries to convince all of the employes hit 
they should sign the authorizations. 

In about one fourth of the contract, 
unions have obtained checkoff clause 
but no form of compulsory unionism 
Here the union leader has to depend 0 
convincing the worker that he should si 
the authorization for dues deduction 
The contract does not force the work 
to join the union, but, in many cases, i 
he authorizes the checkoff he must co 
tinue the payments each month for a yea" tract 

In one fifth of the agreements, 7 that 
get their dues insurance through union 
security provisions. Dues payments a tracy 










































not deducted from a worker's pay, bif 7 
the contract requires all or some of larity 
workers to pay dues each month in ord] 
to keep their jobs. If the agreement has#, «, 
“union shop” clause, for example, tH nam. 
union can compel the employer to #F conc, 
any worker who fails to keep up his Pf dowry 
ments of dues. Under a maintenance" jn w, 
membership clause, workers who we] gy, 
union members at the start of the "f incre 
tract period must pay dues regularly "Y The 
be fired. gives 

The effect is the same as in a cont] Qne | 
containing the checkoff. Under &%4 Marg 
system, the union’s dues are guarall') wage 
even from members who might walt | expir 
withdraw from the organization. medi 
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Union demands for pay raises show 
signs of stressing a different line this year. 
Demands for cost-of-living increases, 
once so popular, are to give way in many 
cases to demands for raises based on in- 
creased output. 

The idea has been growing in popu- 
larity that workers should be rewarded 
every year for greater productivity, but 
it has not been generally accepted. A 
recent arbitration decision involving rail- 
road workers, however, is providing new 
incentive for “productivity” raises. Under 
this decision, rail workers are assured of 


4 “productivity” increases of 4 cents an 








hour for the duration of the present con- 
| tract, and labor leaders are predicting 
that the award will set a precedent for 
future railroad agreements and for con- 
tracts in other industries. 

There already is evidence of the popu- 
larity of the idea. 

ClO Rubber Workers are demanding 
a “substantial” pay raise—no figure is 
named—based chiefly on the productivity 
concept. Cost of living is being played 
down. It once was a leading selling point 
in wage demands. 
Electrical unions are offered a wage 
Increase based in part on productivity. 
The offer, from General Electric Co., 
gives the unions a choice of two plans. 
One would permit a raise based on the 
March 15 living-cost index, with new 
Wage talks in September when contracts 
expire. The other would give an im- 
mediate raise of 1.25 per cent plus a 
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MORE OUTPUT, MORE PAY? 


Unions to Stress Productivity in New Demands 


cost-of-living adjustment, but contracts 
would be extended until next March with 
no further pay raises. The company men- 
tioned productivity increases in connec- 
tion with its second offer. Union leaders 
termed the company proposals _in- 
adequate. 

ClO Auto Workers also are talking 
about productivity raises. The union is de- 
manding a larger annual raise, based on 
productivity, from major manufacturers, 
although agreements run until mid-1955. 
The auto contract already calls for an- 
nual productivity raises, coupled with 
cost-of-living adjustments, but officials of 





~Santa Fe Railroad 


FROM A RAILROAD WORKER’S VIEWPOINT... 
. . . productivity pays off 


the union now are dissatisfied with the 
4-cent annual raise and long-term agree- 
ments. 

Other unions are expected to pick up 
the productivity demand. The living-cost 
index has been declining, and even a 
temporary rise would not justify big pay 
rises in months ahead. 

In the railroad case, the arbitrator's 


. decision took on added importance—ac- 


cording to the unions—because the arbi- 
trator, Paul N. Guthrie, North Carolina 
University professor—was appointed by 
former President Truman. It is con- 
tended that this gives Government sanc- 
tion to his report, but employers do 
not accept this view. Guthrie, himself, 
stated that his decision has to do only 
with the present situation “and does not 
pretend to pass judgment on how the 
parties should deal with the productivity 
issue in relation to wages in the future.” 


For those who desire 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 














Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 
send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 
ods mean interested readers. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















TREASURERS 
SALES MANAGERS 
COMPTROLLERS 

TRAVELERS 














. 
Travel expenses can be reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have aoe used for 58 


; years by th d 
: 
" 





we 





oO - 
| companies, because TRAVELETTERS 
V eliminate expense checks 
V improve expense control 
V lessen internal costs 
V reduce travel expenses 
V_ increase productive time 
V minimize cash advances 


For information write: 





22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
~~. WITHOUT CHARGE 
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Tax Take Disappoints— 


Result: A Big Deficit Again 


the Treasury in amounts larger than off- 


Eisenhower's budget experts, 
studying March 15 tax returns, 
have lost their faith in miracles. 

Hoped-for windfall of tax dol- 
lars just isn’t there. 

Revenues, in the year ending 
June 30, are to be even smaller 
than predicted. And spending is 
to be bigger than predicted. 

One more increase in Govern- 
ment costs is yet to be counted. 
It's for red ink. 


The Eisenhower Administration, aft- 
er two months in office, is running 
into serious financial trouble. 

Trouble, not of its own making, but 
trouble nonetheless, is this: 

Tax revenues, with March 15 col- 
lection date come and gone, are to pro- 
vide no special windfall. Collections, in 
fact, were something of a disappoint- 
ment. 

Government’s income for the year end- 
ing June 30 is not to be higher than esti- 
mated earlier by Mr. Truman. The hope 
had been that money would flow into 


cially forecast. 


Spending, on the other hand, is hold. 


ing up to officially estimated levels, 
Efforts to stem the outflow of dollars are 


not yet reflected in official reports ony 


Government spending. 
What you get, as a result, is the pros. 
pect of a 6.5-billion-dollar deficit for the 
year ending June 30. National debt-or 
that part of the debt subject to a legal 
ceiling—then will be 263.7 billion dollars, 
The President, in other words, will be 
starting his first full fiscal vear with a na- 
tional debt that is within 11.3 billion of 
the 275-billion-dollar limit set by Con- 
gress. And he will be confronted with a 
continuing deficit that will crowd this 
ceiling still more. 
It is against this background that Re. 
publican leaders in Congress are forcing 
demands for immediate tax cuts for busi-4 
nesses and individuals. It is at this time, 
too, that the Administration is being urged 
to approve bigger—not smaller—expendi- 
tures on the defenses of the country. 
To understand the debate that is to 
rage over spending and taxing in days 
ahead, you need to look at the fix in 
which the Administration finds itself. 
Charts on these pages sketch the outlines. 
(Continued on page 94) 





Eisenhower’s Headache: 
Too Much Spending 





DEFICIT 








(Year Ending Next June 30) 





Billion 


$6.5 Billion 
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SPEED SAVES MONEY 


Figure work at lower cost. Direct action gives 
instant answers plus positive error control— 

a time and money saving combination. Ask your 
Comptometer representative about the many 
exclusive Comptometer features 

and services, 


ComproMeTeR AppING-CALCULATING MACHINES 

are made by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Div., 
1726 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
Offices in all principal cities. 
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MEMO 
When you don’t buy your 
trucks, you don't buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment, maintenance, tied 
up capital You don’t buy 
garage space, insurance, 
licenses, bookkeeping OF 
other countless contu- 

















sions of truck ownership. 


R=YekY= 
YOUR TRUCKS Weenie 


everything supplied but 
WV. the driver! 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Members ia principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin U-18 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Business with 


ECUADOR 


A bright spot on the map of 
international trade is Ecuador. 
Her principal export crops— 
bananas, cacao, coffee and rice 
—were abundant last year and increased her 
reserve of gold and foreign exchange. 

Ecuador is a friendly market for U. S. exports, 
particularly for our machines, instruments and 
vehicles, food and tobacco, textiles and chem- 


In Ecuador, as in other countries, Chemical 
Bank maintains close and cordial relations with 
the leading banks which provide us with latest 
information on local markets, trade regulations 
and business opportunities. May we help you in 
your dealings with Ecuador? 


CHEMICAL BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Does 
your 
company 
advertise? 


If what you make or sell 
is bought by important 
people in business, indus- 
try. or the professions—or 
their families—ask your 
advertising agency to get 
the facts on “U.S. News & 
World Report”, and its 
more than 600,000 net 
paid circulation concen- 
trated heavily among im- 
portant people. 











Finance Week 





. .. Corporation taxes less 
than Treasury had expected 





Tax Deadlines 
To Watch 


MARCH 31. Gamblers and 
bookmakers pay taxes on wa- 
gers accepted in February. 


© Manufacturers, retailers, oth- 
ers pay excises for February. 


APRIL 15. Estate executors file 
income tax returns for 1952, 
pay first installment. 


® Trustees file income tax returns 
for 1952 and pay entire tax. 


APRIL 30. Employers deposit in- 
come and Social Security taxes 
withheld in March, if over $100. 


© Employers withholding less than 
$100 a month pay income and 
Social Security taxes withheld in 
first quarter, 1953. (Form 941). 


© Housewives and farmers pay 
Social Security taxes for em- 
ployes for first quarter, 1953. 
(Form 942). 


MAY 11. Employers who made 
monthly deposits of taxes with- 
held during first quarter, 1953, 
file first-quarter return. (Form 
941) 


MAY 15. Employers deposit in- 
ceme and Social Security taxes 
withheld in April, if over $100. 


® Tax-exempt organizations file 
information returns for 1952. 











On the income side of Government's 
account books, the supply of dollars is 
proving a real disappointment to budget 
officials. It had been hoped that revenues 
in the year ending June 30 might exceed 
70 billions, instead of the 68.7 forecast 
earlier by the Treasury. Now, with nearly 
two thirds of the money in, the hope is 
for 68.2 billions. 

Collections from corporations provide 4 
an example. Corporate earnings in 1952 
appear to have lagged behind Treasury 
estimates. That means tax collections, 
too, will lag. 

Rake-off from individuals, on their i- 
comes, is running closer to official est 
mates made earlier. Collections through 
March 16-the big date—make the ful 
year forecast look reasonably accurate. 

Specifically, revenues from individual 
and corporate income taxes now are e 
pected to total about 56.9 billion dollars 

(Continued on page 96) 
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THOUGHTS at 4 A. M. 


It’s four o’clock in the morning, and 
all the world’s asleep. 


But one man’s head shifts upon his 
pillow. He hears the plaintive whistle of a 
train in the distance, and the murmur of 
the wind in the trees. They seem to echo 
his thoughts. 


Thoughts that will not let him sleep. 
“What will happen to Janie and the 


children if anything happens to me? How 
can I be sure they’ll be secure?” 


His mind flashes back to the terrify- 
ing moment a week ago when a truck shot 
out of a side road without warning. If he 
hadn’t been able to swerve his car just in 
the nick of time... what then? 


“Am I getting morbid,” he wonders, 
“or just realistic? Anyway, it’s time I 
stopped thinking about my family’s future 
and started doing something about it!” 


What can he do? 


There are millions of family men 
among the 5,500,000 members of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society who 
have faced this same problem. They real- 
ize that regardless of inflation or deflation, 


war or peace, fire or flood...life insurance 
is every man’s “best buy.” 


They also realize that the dollars they 
pay in premiums do more than just pro- 
vide protection for their families...because 
these dollars contribute in large measure 
to the overall security of their country. 

While earning interest for the mem- 
bers of The Society, these premium-dollars 
finance scores of industries, railroads, and 
homes; help maintain millions of people 


on payrolls, contribute to the highest liv- 
ing standards known to man. 

Whether you are interested in figures 
or not, The Equitable’s 1952 financial 
statement testifies to America’s faith in 
life insurance as the basic means of pro- 
tecting one’s family and one’s self. 


So, to the sleepless man in the picture 
above we say, “To be sure your family 
will be secure, call your Equitable repre- 
sentative today.” 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 
*Bonds and Stocks 








Per Cent 
. S. Government obligations. $ $78, 532,808 ( 8.8) 
Dominion of Canada obligations 81,102,341 ( 2.8) 
Public oe, bonds. ...-ee++ 824'100;327 (12.5) 
Railroad ole ations . 578,908,245 ( 8.8) 
cee ob. igations. oe 2,024,046,123 (30.8) 
Other bonds ......-.ccsse% 37,898,549 ( 7:3} 
Sroreived as guaranteed stocks 110,507,345 ( 1.7 
Common stocks .....+++ee+% 5,337 ( 0.2) 
Mortgages and Real Estate 
ial and busi mtges. 1,153,505,556 (17.5) 
Farm mortgages .........++ 226,032,496 ( 3.4) 
Home & branch office buildings 11,401,221 ( 0.2) 
Housing developments and other 
PORL SCOCRCO cc cccccccessccceces 175,065,207 ( 2.7) 


oe Assets 


86,638,650 
109,502,039 


Franapoctaiton’ squipment’ : 
Loans to policyholders 
Fremiums in process of coliec- 








Interest’ ana’ rentals due" and 
accrued and other assets.... 


Total 


51,651,972 ( 
54,604,742 





*Including $6,255,866 on deposit with public authorities. 


1.3 
1.7 
157,551,536 2.4 
0.8 


OBLIGATIONS 

Policyholders’ Funds Per 
To cover future payments under 

insurance and annuity con- 
: A $5,378,522,180 
Held on deposit for policyhold- 

ers and beneficiaries ....... 349,336,379 ( 
Dividends and annuities left on 
yen with the Society at 


166,143,981 


pay at Ccereesecacecese 33,336,365 
Premiums paid in advance by 


( 

( 

Toedeeetascce 88,298,369 ( 
( 

( 





eee eee ee ee ee $6,571,694,494 (100.0) 


In accordance with requirements of law all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized value and all other 
bonds and stocks are valued at the market quotations on December 31, 1952. 
Insurance Commissioners. In addition, as required, a security valuation reserve is included among the liabilities. 


THE EQ UITABLE Life Assurance Society of The United States 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y¥. 


52, as prescribed by the National Association of 


Cent 


(81.9) 


5.3) 


2.5) 
0.5) 


policyholders 1.3) 
Dividends due and unpaid to 
policyholders .....++eseee8 7,259,663 0.1) 
Allotted as dividends for dis- 
tribution during 1953 ..... 86,451,088 1.3) 
Other Liabilities 
Taxes—federal, state and other 23,990,000 ( 0.4) 
Expenses accrued, unearned in- 
terest and other obligations. . 12,552,044 { 0.2 
Security valuation reserve.... 30,579,957 0.5 
Surplus Funds 
To cover all contingencies... . 395,224,468 ( 6.0) 
Total 2... cceseeeeccercecce $6,571,694,494 (100.0) 
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36 LeTourneau earthmovers 
speed huge Hirakud Dam 


A: Sambalpur, Orissa, the 
Government of India is starting work 
on Hirakud Dan, first bydroelectric 
and irrigation project in the Mahan- 
adi Valley development program. 
The job involves building a 3-mile 
long dam across the Mahanadi 
River, and construction of two 10- 
mile dikes, each 12 to 50 feet high 
along the banks. 


Over 25 million yards of earth will 
be moved, most of it by a fleet of 
LeTourneau rubber-tired machines: 
including 2 Tournapulls, 10 Tourna- 
tractors, 6 tractor-drawn Carryall 
Scrapers, and 18 Tournatrailers. 


To level a large site for shops, ware- 
houses, and material storage yards, 
the big rubber-tired bulldozers 
quickly cleared aside all plant 
growth and handled the preliminary 
rough grading. On the final grading, 
the Tournapulls moved rocky clay, 
which was soft and sticky when wet, 
but extremely hard when dry. 650’ 
haul was over rough, dusty roads, 
up grades to 20% and through several 
deep, water-filled mudholes. After 
four days of on-the-job training, 
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natives, who never before had seen 
equipment like Tournapulls, were 
skillfully using electric controls on 
the 2 machines to excavate, haul and 
spread the material at the rate of 
1584 cu. yards per 8-hour day. 


With this high production, these 
rubber-tired earthmovers soon com- 
pleted preliminary leveling, and 
the large LeTourneau fleet is now 
speeding construction of the earth- 
fill dam and dikes. Today, all over 
the world, tractors of the past that 
crawl on iron tracks are being re- 
placed with 2-wheel and 4-wheel 
tractors that run on rubber. As a 
result, earth is moved faster and at 
lower cost. If you have dirt to move, 
write for detailed information. 


trroventau 


rc. LETOURNEAU, inc. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Tournatrocter—Irademork. Towrnapull, Carryall, 
Tournatroiler—Trodemark Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. EX-77-24 
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Refunds to overpayers take 
an unforeseen jump .. . n 


for this year ending June 30. That’s the] ™ 
prospect based on collections through} be 
March 16—the critical period. The} SE 
amount is about 325 million less than the] ab 
official budget estimate. ag 

Excise taxes, plus minor levies, may 











offer some relief to budgeters. If collecg Pr 
tions hold up, the take from these sourceg ¢l 
will come to about 14.3 billions—or abow. the 
350 millions more than estimated earlief ca! 

At this point, however, there ariseg fer 
another unforeseen problem. Refunds, tf “ot 
individuals and businesses who overpailf to 
their taxes, are running far above ef Ju 


pectations. Corporations claiming | 
funds for past years, under relief proyf tur 
sions of the excess-profits tax, accoutf tot 
for much of this difference. Individuak 
too, get some of it. Result is “loss” of 3 bik 
lions of Government revenues in refund 
—or half a billion more than expected. 
What all this adds up to is a prospec 
for 68.2 billion in total revenues for th 
year ending June 30. The budget calls fo 
68.7 billion. This means the Administra 












tion will be about half a billion dolla = 
further away from a balanced budg 
than had been predicted earlier. Incom§ | $2 
prospect, in other words, offers nothing | Bill 
but disappointment to those who had 
; ‘I 
hoped for a tidal wave of tax dollars. | | giy 
Now take a look at the other side of 
the accounts: sil 
Bill 


On the spending side of the books 
actual performance is running a shade $5 
ahead of schedule. The new Administr-| | giy 
tion’s freeze on Government contracting, 
construction and hiring has not reduced 
the dollar flow very much, so far. Wit! 
eight months of the fiscal year past any “— 
recorded, there remain only a few 
months in which to save money on thf yea, 
spending side. Prospects are slim. the 

National defense and foreign arms aid too, 
offer an example. Spending on these pr} thos, 
grams has averaged 3.8 billions a month ing 
in the first eight months—through Febn-} og. 
ary. In the last four months, outlays cau], 
average no more than 4.1 billions J jp 4, 
month if defense costs are to be kept} jndic 
within the budget allowance. Yet de} def 
liveries of many kinds of war goods " Spec 
rising steadily. billic 

Prospect is that spending on defens| more 
and foreign military aid will amount] 7) 
nearly 47.6 billions for the full year end- clam 
ing June 30. The budget allowane] pe 
though, is less than 47.1 billions. Outg?, outgc 
in other words, may be half a billion thou; 
dollars more than the official estimates. befor 

Outlays on farm aids, too, are TunnilS} oy 4 
far ahead of official forecasts. The ®e} plang 
public... Administration, with an ©} wedg 
barrassing surplus of butter and othe] No 
dairy products, is being forced to spe lars, , 
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“other” expenditures probably will come 
to about 24.6 billions in the year ending 
ef June 30. Budget allowance is 25.4 billions. 
re Savings on these “other” expendi- 
ovig tures, in other words, will mean that 
om total Government spending in the full 
ule 
sf National Debt— 
. Near the Limit 
pec} 
> th 
s fo 
stra $750 
aka Billion 
ge 3 
com = 5200 
thing Billion 
hat $150 
TS. Billion 
le of 
$100 
ite Billion 
shade $50 
istra- Billion 
ing, 
Ws f 0 
Wit! 1946 ‘47 "48 ‘49 ‘50 "S} "52 ‘53 
{yeors ending June 30) (est.) 
t andy Source: Treasury Department, 1946 through 1952 
few © 1953, By U. S, News Pub, Corp. 
n thd vear will be only 100 millions or so over 
_| the official estimates. Yet this prospect, 
18 ail] too, offers little but disappointment to 
° pl"! those who predicted. that actual spend- 
nont ing in the year would be well below 
eb} official estimates. 
s CN) Allin all, trends in income and outgo 
ms “1 in the first eight months of the fiscal year 
kept! indicate a bigger—not a smaller—full-year 
t de} deficit than was officially forecast. 
ds my Specifically, it’s likely to be nearly 6.5 
billion dollars—or roughly half a_ billion. 
efens?] more than Mr. Truman had predicted. 
unt ) There still is a chance that a tighter 
r end: clamp on the outflow of dollars in the 
vanes} next few months will bring income and 
Outs outgo closer together. Real results, 
billion though, are not likely to show up clearly 
imaltS} ‘before June 30. After that, a cut in taxes, 
until} or a decision to expand rearmament 
he wd plans, could drive a bigger and bigger 
in A : wedge between income and outgo. 
| ot f No miracles, no windfalls of tax dol- 
) spe" lars, now are counted on to fill the gap. 
EPOR MARCH 27, 1953 


. . . Savings on some costs 
may reduce red-ink total 


much more on this program than had 
been allowed by Mr. Truman’s budget. 
Specifically, these expenditures prob- 
ably will come to about 2.5 billions, 
against 2.1 billions planned. 

Most other Government spending 
programs actually are running behind 
schedule. A tight hand on these, over 
the remaining months of the fiscal year, 
can help offset the overspending on de- 
fense and farm aids. Altogether, these 



























































































































WE MADE A DEAL ime 
ita “FATHER TIME” ae 
pred. 
ZG 
= . = | . 
9 Ca 
SAYS 4 iS 
Marron Kendrick, A 
VICE PRESIDENT , 
SAN FRANCISCO 
=) = 
<p) 
THIS IS A SPECIAL RUSH JOB— 
WE CA 
NEW YORK WANTS THE LOCKS FOR FATHER TIME THREW te peered. 
THE S. S. UNITED STATES US A CURVE, CHIEF. THAT'LL GIVE US EXTRA 
PRODUCTION TIME. 
... THAT MEANS 
» SHIPPING BY AIR, 
DOESN'T IT? 
Re i 
. Lt 
wD 
WAS y 
5 
4 





HAVEN'T MISSED THE 
BOAT YET, PAL. 


HERE COME THOSE 
SCHLAGE LOCKS, JOE. 














KEY 
MAIN ROUTE — 
CONNECTING ROUT 





Write for free illustrated folder 
describing Flying Tigers’ unique 
Advance Manifest System. 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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EISENHOWER TALKS ABOUT TAXES 


(Following is text of President Eisenhower’s discussion 
of taxes before the Business Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington, March 18.) 


I have a very great privilege today of bearing witness to 
the significant service that this body has performed over the 
past years. I have known something about it. I met with you 
at least once before and I met with different groups of you, 
at different times. The value of your service, particularly as 
it served as a balance wheel, has been most greatly appre- 
ciated, at least by the successors to the prior Administrations. 
And when we look at some of the balance sheets, such as 
those we look at this morning, we could have wished that 
you might have been a little bit tougher to move at times. 

This brings us right square up to the subject of balancing 
the budget, and the efforts to do it—I mean, the balancing of 
your estimated outgo and income. It is a terrific problem, 
complicated by the fact, that I think you are all well aware of, 
that we carry over from past Administrations in terms of obli- 
gated money, appropriations approved, something like 80 bil- 
lion dollars more than we will have to appropriate to carry on 
the business of Government. In other words, we have got that 
80 billion dollars to find—maybe most of it in the next four 
years, because all of those expenses that we incur will natural- 
ly be carried over. That gives you one—just one—part of the 
difficulty of the problem of balancing the budget. 

Now, we claim that unless we balance the budget, there 
will never be any lowering of taxes, because we thoroughly be- 
lieve that an unbalanced budget is the greatest possible spur 
to a continued cheapening of our money. If the money con- 
tinues to cheapen, our idea is that we will never catch up with 
the indebtedness, never have a balanced budget; therefore, 
there will never be a lowering of taxes in the long run. 

So we think there is no choice as to the order in which these 
things must be accomplished. We must have a balanced budg- 
et in sight, a proved capability, before we can begin to lower 
revenue. Which doesn’t mean you may not reform taxes, but 
you must never lower revenues. 

And then, when you measure a thing like that against the 
prospects in the world—what we have accomplished over 
these past years. Take a drain like the Korean war. It has nev- 
er been a budget drain. It has been conducted largely over 
hopes and borrowings from other commitments. That is, the 
hope has always been it would be over in another three 
months, and therefore there has never been any money in our 
budget for the carrying on of the Korean war. The result is 
that you have to make up for it from other places. So when 
you begin to examine programs that have been offered— 
NATO-the Middle East—and other places where we find our 
interests are involved, we find ourselves in a position that al- 
lows no slackening up. 

There has been some opportunity to apply other tenets of 
our doctrine of free enterprise and progress toward decon- 
trolling of prices. I think the business community, by and 
large, ought to have a special word of commendation for the 
fact that there has been such obvious restraint displayed 
throughout the country. A few prices have gone up. And I do 
hope that this coffee thing that I hear about in this country is 
caused by our Brazilian friends and not by our own retailers— 
our own importers, jobbers and retailers. 

The beef people reported to me that the consumption of 
beef in our country is going up tremendously—in this city 
alone increased almost 100 per cent. They reported that far 
from feeling discouragement they are on the up-and-up. 
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So, possibly, just the plain workings of economic law wil] 
re-establish itself as a sound system for a country such as ours, 
Certainly that is our plan and our hope. 

Now, in looking into the future we are quite sure that som 
things are going to arise where there will be a great deal 
complaint back and forth; it will cause friction. For example 
as some of these prices get somewhat out of line and begin 
hit the cost of living index, there will be trouble. But we my 
have the faith and courage to stand by our guns all the wa 
through the Capitol and in the nation. 

This brings me up to another subject I think would intereg 
you people. I will go back and tell you a little bit of a ston, 

Over the past seven years, there have been frequent refe. 
ences made to me about a political career—and they hay 
been made on both sides of the fence. One of the argument 
made by Democratic friends that came to me in the pat 
was that there was no possibility of the Executive workix 
with a number of the Republican personalities on the Hil 
[on Capitol Hill; that is, in Congress], particularly anyone wh 
held the beliefs I do—which I think can be fairly classed 
middle-of-the-road. Well, there were very cogent reasons, ; 
least in my mind, that completely outweighed all such reaso 
I believed I had to be a Republican for very definite reaso 
of my own. 

Nevertheless, I want to say to you gentlemen that, by an 
large, those scoffers and those prophets of doom in that 
spect were completely wrong. Since January twentieth th 
growth of co-operation between the Hill and the executiy 
department is a noticeable day-by-day increase. And I kno 
that it is felt on the Hill as well as it is felt in the departmenl 
which I head because I have letters, I have people coming 
into my office. I had a letter only last evening that, had 
thought about it, I would have brought it along to read to you 
One of the leaders on the Hill this morning, just before I weal 
through one of the busiest mornings I have had, dropped i 
because he had heard something he was proposing was caus 
ing me some embarrassment. He called on his own to 
whether he couldn’t work this thing out. Now that is, to 
quite an occurrence. 

What it means to you is this: that Government can wot 
together, can find out, first, what are the real functions thi 
Government should be performing today; then determi 
what we know. and see what we must do. Then when W4 
have determined upon that, how to do it efficiently, how 
meet our obligations, we will go ahead. But we will not try td 
get in and tell each one of you gentlemen how to run yo 
business. 

On the other hand, I think it properly fair to just call you’ 
ask you to help us how to do our business. We are mere} 
your agents, trying to do your work, to stay out of those thing 
we should stay out of, and do those things we ought to do. 

So, much as I appreciate the work that you are doing, k 
me tell you frankly that I think it is also your duty to be 1g 
here. Every department of Government, so far as I know,! 
organizing something of the same character, not always’ 
the same size, nor with the same objectives. But the s 
of this body, over the years, has given the lead. I think t™ 
so far as I know now, every department of the Governmett! 
organizing these bodies on a more or less formal basis, § 
that we may keep in touch with the daily thinking of Am 
can professions, American business, American labor-tvt 
thing that makes this country tick. 

And so you will furnish us a balance wheel. Let's not # 
too far to one side or the other. 
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ZINC FOR GALVANIZING 


Courtesy of The Witt Cornice Co., Member, American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association, Inc. 


Eagle-Picher supplies zinc for galvanizing — to 


protect steel from its worst enemy — corrosion! 


Zinc galvanizing gives steel an effective weather- 
resistant coat — non-corrosive and rust-resistant 
— a barrier against both oxygen and moisture. 
Leading steel producers naturally turn to Eagle- 
Picher for zinc to protect products of steel — 


from factory buildings to grain storage bins... 


EAGL 


from farm fences to water barrels and pails. 


Galvanizing is but one of the many vital indus- 
trial applications where Eagle-Picher zinc plays 
a part. There may be a need for zinc, and for 
Eagle-Picher’s practical research approach, in 
your own operations. We'd be glad to talk it over. 
Write today. Eagle-Picher Company, Zinc Sales 
Offices, Miami, Oklahoma. 


4 EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 


mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, 


ceramic, chemical and agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment, 

and in many other fields: Slab zinc + Lead and zine pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 

products * Diatomaceous earth products * The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, Cadmium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations - Aluminum storm windows and screens. 








Carloads of Chemicals 


Celanese Corporation of America is 
playing a leading role in one of the 
most exciting developments of the 
American. industrial scene. In the 
booming center of the Texas oil fields 
the company is employing an in- 
genious new method of producing 
chemicals by combining petroleum 
hydrocarbons with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. Many of the original 
techniques and equipment which have 
become the basis for the modern petro- 
chemical industry were developed by 
Celanese scientists and engineers. 








CHEMICALS ° 











CHEMICAL FIBERS ° 


from Thin 


Today, Celanese is turning out tre- 
mendous quantities of vital chemicals 
such as acetic acid and formaldehyde 
to be used by industry to make thou- 
sands of products ranging from paints 
to plastics. 


The mass production of organic 
chemicals at advantageous costs, 
anticipated by Celanese more than a 
decade ago, is especially vital to our 
country today. Likewise, it places 
Celanese in an advantageous position 
with respect to the company’s own 


TEXTILES ° 


Air! 


raw material requirements. 


American industry is looking to 
Celanese as a stable, planned source 
of basic chemicals. The Celanese 
petrochemical plants in Texas, equip- 
ped with the most advanced processes 
and machinery, are important na- 
tional assets because their produc- 
tion can be varied at will to serve the 
nation’s chemical needs. 


Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


* 
@ CHEMICALS 


CELLULOSE . PLASTICS 
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>> In Latin America, worries are building up about sales prospects for major 
products. Nothing important that Latin America grows or mines is really scarce 

any more. Buyers are choosy. Latin America has a selling job to do. 
U.S. exporters are watching what's happening closely. What Latin America 





sells pretty much controls the level of import buying there. 

Chances of increasing sales of American products to Latin America this year 
aren't especially bright. This area took 28 per cent of all U.S. commercial 
exports last year. A big 3.7-billion-dollar market that last year absorbed 
44 per cent of our exports of automobiles and parts, 40 per cent of chemical ex- 
ports, 36 per cent of textiles, 34 per cent of machinery, 31 per cent of steel. 

No wonder U.S. exporters are keeping their fingers crossed. Competition 
for this market will be heavier this year. Britain, Germany, Japan, Canada 
are prominent contenders. Dollar shortages in some Latin-American countries 
give European and Japanese salesmen an advantage. 

















>> Latin Americans' worries center on certain commodities where they have 
pushed their luck pretty hard. Coffee, for example. 

With U.S. controls off, coffee prices are jumping upward. Americans find 
most food prices going down. But coffee going up. Makes coffee conspicuous. 

Possible buyer resistance troubles the Brazilians a bit. 

Also, coffee production is stimulated by high prices. Brazilians can't 
forget the awful days of the coffee glut in the '30s. They are fearful of these 
high coffee prices, though they say high prices are needed to meet costs. 

Sensitive Brazilians feel awkward about charging Americans more just after 
the U.S. bailed them out with a 300-million-dollar loan. 

Coffee is by far Latin America's biggest dollar earner (1.3 billion dollars 
in 1952). Higher prices mean much to Central America, Mexico, Colombia but most 
to Brazil, laboring under heavy commercial debts. 

U.S. buying strike could break the coffee price. But North Americans like 
their coffee. Latin Americans count on that. 























>> Copper is another case in point. The Chileans have been charging-all the 
traffic would bear. Now the traffic is starting to go up another street. 

Copper has been scarce. Chilean Government has been charging more than 
anyone else. Buyers have resented this. Now that copper supplies are improving, 
the Chilean price is being undercut. Business is going elsewhere. Rhodesian 
copper is being offered in the U.S. Belgian Congo copper soon will be. 

Large new production of copper in several areas of the world will be coming 
on the market next year. The Chilean price of 36% cents a pound looks distinct- 
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ly vulnerable. Chile's Government is heavily dependent on revenues from copper. 
And copper sales provide most of the wherewithal for Chile's imports. 

Chile's higher-cost copper mines may have to reduce operations if prices 
tumble as new supplies appear. This will be serious for Chile. 











>> It looks as if the Argentines might have a lesson to learn all over again. 

Wheat sale to Brazil is illustrative. The Brazilians have just been 
badgered into buying Argentine wheat for more than the world price. The 
Brazilians were over a barrel because they can't afford to continue putting out 
dollars for wheat. Also, this deal was the only way to unfreeze a big debt 
the Argentines owed them. So, the Brazilians gave in. 

It was just such price gouging that got the Argentines in bad several 
years ago. Their unsold products piled up when customers balked. Only a pro- 
longed drought and price sacrifices bailed the Argentines out. 

Now that they have big crops again, they are up to their old tricks. 

But world food supplies are steadily getting more nearly adequate. And 
the Argentines are finding fewer customers at the door. Wise selling policies 
could improve Argentine prospects greatly this year. 




















>> The Bolivians find tin nationalization isn't paying off..... 

Their tin sales are way off. There's a world surplus of tin. U.S. stock- 
pile is just about filled. The U.S. shows little interest in Bolivian ores at 
the moment. Washington wants the Bolivian Government to do something about 
compensating U.S. stockholders of expropriated tin companies. Certain North 
American mining interests are trying to fix up deals to operate Bolivia's tin 
and tungsten mines. Bolivian dream of smelting their own tin ore has gone up 
in smoke. All is confusion. Meanwhile, Bolivia is running out of hard cash. 




















>> Even the gold-plated country of Latin America, Venezuela, has worries..... 

Qil sales, especially to the U.S., have put Venezuela on Easy Street. 

But now there's growing agitation in the U.S. against imports of crude oil 
and residual fuel oil (which is used mainly by public utilities on the Eastern 
seaboard). Domestic oil production is being cut back while imports increase. 

Smaller U.S. oil companies and coal interests are clamoring for cuts in oil 
imports. Big oil companies, operating in Venezuela and the Middle East, oppose 
such moves behind the scenes. So does the State Department. 

Chances are Venezuela hasn't too much to worry about really. 

















>> The Cubans aren't very happy abvut prospects for their big cash crop..... 
Sugar price on the world market is giving ground under the weight of in- 
creasing production in the Far East and Europe. Cubans find competitors under- 
bidding them and grabbing markets. Cubans have large stocks of sugar and are 
curbing production. The U.S. is taking less Cuban sugar than last season. 
Upshot is Cuba won't be as good a market for U.S. goods as in recent years. 














>> Mexico will continue buying plenty of U.S. products but will shift the 
character of its imports. Mexicans can buy more capital goods, such as machin- 
ery, but fewer luxuries, such as radios, refrigerators, automobiles, furs. 








>> Over all, Latin America presents unusually spotty marketing conditions. 
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Imagine keeping track of 190,803 brothers! 


That was the problem facing the Order 
of United Commercial Travelers of 
America, Columbus, Ohio, a fraternal 
Insurance organization providing death 
and accident benefits to its members. 
And, brother, what a problem! 

Things were already getting out of 
hand when U.C.T., then 68,000 strong, 
called in McBee back in 1937. Since 
then its membership has nearly tripled, 
but McBee Keysort Master cards, one 
for each fraternal member, keep every- 
thing under control. 

U.C.T.’s Keysort cards are pre- 
coded with holes punched along all 
four edges. Certain holes are notched. 
This permits the cards desired to drop 


out of the stack of undesired cards for 
any sorting purpose. When the infor- 
mation on the cards is completed, sort- 
ing becomes a very simple matter. 

There are 604 Councils, several with 
as many as 2,500 brother members. 
The Master card of every member is 
always immediately available in the 
Council file drawer for recording ad- 
dress changes, tabulating data or look- 
ing up a variety of personal informa- 
tion when an accident or death is 
reported. 

Because the original record is used 
for every record-keeping purpose, 
there is no need for copying and re- 
copying, no chance for errors. 





The notches in the cards form a fur- 
row in the card file which provides 
instant visual check of filing accuracy. 

No other system could provide 
U.C.T. — or, for that matter, any firm 
or organization — with management 
controls at the low cost achieved by 
modern, flexible McBee Keysort. 

Leading executives in almost every 
kind of business you can name are us- 
ing McBee methods to save time, 
money, work and worry. That’s why 
McBee sales today are ten times what 
they were a few short years ago. 

There’s a trained McBee representa- 
tive near you. Ask him to tell you how 
McBee can help you. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 





Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 
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RESIDENT EISENHOWER said last week that, while 

he doesn’t want to see revenues lowered, he doesn’t 
object to tax “reform.” 

But in that single phrase “tax reform” lies the key to 
America’s fiscal dilemma. 

For when the President rightly pointed out that con- 
tinuing deficits would mean a “cheapening” of the dol- 
lar, he might have been reminded that the mere imposi- 
tion of taxes doesn’t guarantee that a budget will be bal- 
anced. There is no more certain way to “cheapen” the 
dollar and cause a lack of confidence in the monetary 
unit of a nation than to maintain a system of taxation 
which, having reached the saturation point, begins to 
bring in less and less revenue. 

The task is threefold: 

1. To reduce federal expenditures. 

2. To revise the tax system so as to increase receipts. 
This involves some upward and some downward 
changes in tax rates as well as finding new sources of 
taxation. 

3. To attain a surplus so as to begin paying off the 
national debt. 


Primarily what America must have is a sound 
economic situation, or else the tax yield will never 
be enough to balance the budget. 

Under the New Deal and Fair Deal, the idea was to 
use tax “reform” for punitive purposes. The feeling of 
class hatred was so deep that a “soak the rich” slogan 
was the basis for confiscatory rates on personal incomes. 

Basically the principle of “capacity to pay” is sound, 
but it never should go to the extreme of destroying in- 
centive or penalizing success. Curiously enough, while 
the New Deal and Fair Deal imposed high taxes on in- 
dividual incomes, the tax policies of the Democratic 
Administrations always favored big corporations. 

No better proof of this can be cited than the recent 
report of the Senate Small Business Committee under 
the chairmanship of Senator Sparkman, Democrat, of 
Alabama. In that report—concurred in by Republicans 
and Democrats—is the following passage: 

“Our tax policies seem to contradict implicitly or 
explicitly the Government’s operations in other fields. 
While Congress passes laws and appropriates funds for 
the strengthening and administration of antitrust and 
antimerger laws, present-day taxes seem to be prime 
motivators in erecting obstacles to healthy competition. 

“The owners of small enterprises with uneven earn- 
ings records who are paying out a major share of their 
profits in the form of personal- or corporate-income 
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taxes inevitably are favorably inclined to accept offers 
to sell out to their larger competitors.” 

Unquestionably the “excess profits” tax helps big 
business and penalizes small business. That’s one rea- 
son why this form of tax, which expires on June 30, 
should not be re-enacted. At least in the First World 
War period the excess-profits law provided that no bus- 
iness need pay any higher rate than a competitor, but 
even this provision does not remove all the inequities. 

The President says that, when the present excess- 
profits-tax law expires, he wants another form of tax 
to take its place so that revenues will not be reduced. 

There is a way to increase receipts by revising our 
tax system. It can be done by stimulating rather than 
strangling business expansion. Thus the same Senate 
Committee says of the surtax and excess-profits taxes: 

“Up to 70 per cent of all earnings can be taxed by 
the Federal Government, and for many firms, of each 
additional dollar of profit, 82 cents goes to the Federal 
Government. Many witnesses stated that they were un- 
able or unwilling to take the necessary business risks to 
expand their business when over 80 per cent of their in- 
creased earnings were earmarked for the Director of 
Internal Revenue.” 

Among the suggestions made by the Senate Commit- 
tee is to allow “flexible depreciation policies” so as 
to contribute “to a healthier operation of our competi- 
tive economy,” because when business firms “are re- 
leased from some of the crushing burden of present 
taxes, they will be likely to modernize and expand 
their plants.” 


Tax “reform” is long overdue. A revision of the 
administrative provisions of our tax laws has not 
been made in many years. Many of the present provi- 
sions are outmoded and unfair. 

If Congress could give attention not only to the in- 
equities in business taxes but in personal taxes as well, 
Treasury receipts would increase substantially as a fe- 
sult of the enlarged volume of transactions throughout > 
our whole economic system. ; 

It’s the way to a healthy economy and a sound dollar. 

Certain sales taxes may have to be imposed and 
others eliminated. 

Certain income-tax rates can be revised downward. 

The problem is not to be solved by a general tax cut 
or a general tax rise. The time has come for the applica- 
tion of sound principles to a selective system of taxé 
tion that has only one object—the collection of mort 
revenue through an expanded economy. 
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IS A WAY OF LIFE 









Cradled in appreciative hands, a drink made with Kentucky 
we Tavern points up that welcome pause at the end of a day. 
Those who make good taste a way of life have honored 
ws Kentucky Tavern for generations as the whiskey with a 


vigor all its own—truly ‘‘The Aristocrat of Bonds.”’ 
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GARDEN... 
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Come harvest time, have you ever 
wondered why your garden didn’t live 


up to the seed catalog pictures you 
saw in the spring? 


Don’t blame the seed catalogs! They 
picture the results that come from 
balanced soil — properly fertilized and 
properly structured. Your soil may not 
have that balance. 


You always use plenty of fertilizer, you say? 
That’s only part of the story of soil balance. 
Chances are, you also need Krilium soil 
conditioner for proper soil structure. Then 
the fertilizer you’ve used will have a better 
chance to do its work. 


Soil that packs, cakes and cracks is 
unfriendly to plant growth, no matter how 
rich it is in nutrients. Krilium makes soil 
lastingly friendly—loose, crumbly and 
porous. Seeds germinate readily. Roots hav: 
“elbow room” for sturdy growth. Seedling 
pop up easily through soft loam instead 
of battling themselves to death against 
hard-crusted earth. And you save hours 
and hours of backbreaking work for 
years and years. 


Balance your soil this spring with 

both Krilium and fertilizer. Ask your 
dealer about Folium,* the new Monsanto 
water-soluble fertilizer — companion to 
Krilium. Both Krilium and Folium 

are available in a variety of package 
sizes for large or small gardens. 


*Trade-mark 
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